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Exceptional Images 

Deserve an Exceptional Presentation 



Display Your Images in Their Element 

Choose our Wood Prints to lend a warm, natural feel to your images, MetalPrints infused on aluminum for 
a vibrant, luminescent look, or Acrylic Prints for a vivid, high-impact display. All options provide exceptional 
durability and image stability, for a gallery-worthy presentation that will last a lifetime. Available in a wide 
range of sizes, perfect for anything from small displays to large installations. 


Learn more at bayphoto.com/wall-displays 


25 % 

OFF 

Your First Order 


Get 25% off your first order with Bay Photo Lab! 

For instructions on how to redeem this special offer, create a free 
account at bayphoto.com. 





on Natural Wood, High Definition Metal, or Vivid Acrylic 




easons 

WHY PHOTOGRAPHY IS HARDER TODAY AND MORE 
FUN ; THAN IT’S EVER BEEN AT ANYTIME IN HISTORY 


HERE ARE A FEW REASONS WHY 



THAT LITTLE SCREEN 
ft CAN WORK AGAINST YOU 
While it’s awesome to see what you just took, 
your problems today start when you press the 
menu button. Now you see screen after screen 
of confusing controls and names that don’t 
make sense. Quite honestly, on any given make 
and model, I only use about 30 percent of those 
controls and I’m not 100 percent sure that even 
the folks at the camera manufacturers could 
tell you what they all even do. If they can’t, 
what chance do we have? 

WE HAVE TO POST PROCESS 
OUR IMAGES OURSELVES 
I used to hand my rolls of film to a guy at a lab 
and he took care of everything. I used to try 
different guys at different labs to see who did the 
best job at processing my film. Today, I process 
my own film in Lightroom and Photoshop. The 
time that I used to spend shooting is now spent 
sitting behind my computer. 

THE COMPETITION 
IS BRUTAL 

Everybody’s a photographer these days. 
Everybody! And the problem is you can see 
great images absolutely everywhere. It’s not 
just a handful of people who can make great- 
looking images these days. It’s a flood of people. 
I had someone ask me recently why it’s so hard 
to get photo credentials to shoot a pro football 
game or a major league game. I told them it’s 
strictly supply and demand. 


There was a time only a handful of 
photographers had the skills and equipment 
to shoot pro sports. Today, if a pro team held 
an open call for photographers to shoot this 
season, the line would stretch out the door 
and around the corner. How many wedding 
photographers are there out there today? If you 
throw a rock, you’ll hear a photographer yell 
back “Hey, that almost hit the maid of honor!” 



NONE OF THIS SOUNDS LIKE FUN 
WHERE’S THE FUN PART? 


While it may be the hardest time to be a 
photographer, I think it’s absolutely the best 
time for some of the very same reasons. 

THAT LITTLE SCREEN 
m CAN WORK FOR YOU 
Knowing which 30 percent of those menu 
commands to use can get you to a place where 
your camera is set up for success in your 
style of shooting. It’s a place where all that 
technology fades away so you can just focus 
ou the creativity, composition and capturing 
the moment. I know how important all this 
stuff is and I spend a ton of my time teaching 
photographers which menus matter, which 
you can ignore, and which ones really make a 
difference. 

WE GET TO PROCESS 
OUR OWN IMAGES 

Okay, I’ll be straight with you. Lightroom is kind 
of complicated. Photoshop is just plain hard. 
But is there anybody out there that can make 
these two so easy that you become an absolute 
shark at both really quickly? You bet. But it’s 
not just one guy. It’s the same handpicked 
team that founded the National Association of 
Photoshop Professionals. They’re masters at 
making the impossible easy. The guy who leads 
this team (it’s me by the way) has dedicated 
his life to making Lightroom and Photoshop 
understandable and fun for everyone. If you’re 
struggling with either one of those, I know we 
can help. 

THE COMPETITION DRIVES US ALL 
TO MAKE BETTER IMAGES 
Competition drives us all, and there are two 
things that are going to make you better and 
give you the edge: lots of practice and great 
education. You need both. You don’t need 



new gear. You can make amazing images with 
whatever gear you already have. You just need 
someone you trust to show you how to do it. 
Think about it. If somebody told you, straight 
up, one-to-one, just like they’d tell a friend, 
exactly what buttons to push, exactly which 
slider to move - and gave you the inspiration, 
business advice and proven techniques - tell 
me that wouldn’t make you better in a hurry. 

I really believe that’s all that stands between 
you and making the kind of images you’ve 
always dreamed about. Each year, tens of 
thousands of photographers who are having 
the same struggles and same challenges you 
are come to my team and me and we help them 
with all of this. The shooting. How to use their 
gear. How to learn fighting. How to master 
Lightroom and Photoshop. I low to get the type 
of images that you know, you absolutely know, 
are inside you. 

You just need a great team behind you, so go 
ahead and do this. I’ve got an online course 
at IvelbyOne (that’s my online education 
community for photographers). I want you to 
take it for free. Ou me. It’s about composition 
and it’s not the same stuff you’ve read in all 
the books. I promise you, it will change the 
way you shoot from here on out. I know it will, 
because I’ve heard from photographers all over 
the world that have told me that exact same thing. 

You can register at keIbyone.com composition 
for the free course. The course is called, “Crush 
the Composition with Scott Ivelby,” and the 
offer expires March 15, 2016. After you watch 
that one class, you’ll get us because you’ll know 
right then we’re speaking your language. We 
get you. We can propel you, inspire you, and 
help you start making the best images you’ve 
ever taken. Period. Come see my team and me 
at kelbyone.com. Let’s start working hard and 
having some fun together. 
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This is your friendly reminder *rom the world around you. You can make something today that didn't exist 
yesterday. You can try something thafs never been done before or just try something that you've never done 
before But Just doing something is the first step towards doing something great. Fuel your creativity. 


k^toyOOS Easy oniie training from the best in Photoshop, Lfgtitroom, and Photography 
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Ordinary moments become 
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10 simple techniques to develop your 

photographic vision 
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YN600EXRT 

• Supports RT System 

One YN600EX-RT can be used as on-camera master unit and remote 
slave unit of Canon’s RT system, and supports Gr grouping mode. 

• Fully Compatible with YONGNUO YN-E3-RT, Canon’s 600EX-RT/ST 
-E3-RT Wireless Signal 

One YN600EX-RT can be used as master unit to trigger YONGNUO 
YN600EX-RT, Canon’s 600EX-RT,and live display the flash groupings of 
slave unit and recycling information; One YN600EX-RT can Respectively 
receive the wireless signal of master unit YN600EX-R^ YN-E3-RT> 
Canon’s 600EX-RT/ST-E3-RT, realizing remote TTL M and Gr flash. 

• High Guide Number, Supports High-speed Sync 

GN60@ISO1 00, 200mm;supports high-speed sync TTL, manual flash, 
Gr grouping flash, the highest synchronous speed can reach 1/8000s 

• Supports USB Firmware Upgrade 

The YN600EX-RT equipped with the USB interface, supports firmware 
upgrade, the users can download the upgrade firmware through the 
Yongnuo official website to upgrade the flash. 

• Supports Wireless Optical Slave function 

The YN600EX-RT supports YONGNUO, Canon’s and Nikon’s wireless 
optical master signal, supports SI and S2 pre flash cancel mode. 

• Support Auto/Manual Zooming 

The YN600EX-RT supports auto and manual zooming, the flash 
coverage can be changed between AUTO, 20~200mm. 

• Settings Save Automatically, Supports Custom Settings (Fn) 

The parameters on the flash will automatically save when the flash turned 
off; the users can customize setting the flash function as needed. 

• Ultrafast Charging Recycle System, Supports External Power Supply 

• Equipped with Big Size LCD Display Screen, Standard PC Synchronous Interlace 


Enrich your life 

www.hkyongnuo.com 


Global First Aftermarket 

Radio Transmission Speedlite 


Recommend to use 
the YN600EX-RT 
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Your photography as a masterpiece- 
just as you imagined it 

We offer a vast selection of premium photo & fine art papers, conservation-grade acrylic glass, 

and custom mounting options. Add renowned German precision and you get a stunning museum-quality 

finish every time. 


Use code WW1602DP at checkout and get 15% off your first order at WhiteWall.com 
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WHITEWALL 


Winner of the TIPA Award 

“Best Photo Lab Worldwide” 


Awarded by the editors of 28 leading international photo magazines 


Your photo as a gallery print, from just $58.95* 



BIG IDEA, 

SMALL SPACE 


Find out how to effectively roach a 
large audience in a small space. 
Contact Claudia Warren at 
(310) 920*1500, e*t 155 or at 
c warren S'wemerpublj&hing cam 




Visit the Apple App Store to get 
your free Digital Photo app and start 
enjoying anytime, anywhere access! 
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Blackmagic 



Blackmagic URSA Mini, the lightweight Super 35 4.6K 
digital film camera with 15 stops of dynamic range! 

URSA Mini is a lightweight digital film camera featuring 
an incredible 4.6K Super 35 sensor with up to a massive 
1 5 stops of dynamic range! The lightweight and strong 
magnesium based design is perfectly balanced, making 
it comfortable for all day shooting. You also get a bright 
5 inch foldout touchscreen, 1 2G-SDI connections and even 
dual CFast recorders that work in RAW or ProRes so you 
can change cards while recording! 

URSA Mini 4K From $2,995 
URSA Mini 4.6K From $4,995 


Learn More & 



Electronic Viewfinder, lens and accessories sold separately. 
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EDITOR’S 

NOTE 


A t first, I wasn't quite sure 
why my dad was having me 
crawl around, in the grass, 
looking for bugs. With a notepad, 
a pencil and a magnifying glass, it 
wasn't a completely unsatisfying 
way to spend a languid, humid, 
summer morning in the 1970s. 

After the last cartoon of the day 
ended, there wasn't much else to 
do anyway. 

I figured he was just trying to 
keep me occupied, and probably 
that was a large part of it. Our 
weekends consisted mostly of 
walks, eating food and long talks 
while gazing at the night sky. 

Friends and fun were relegated to 
my weekends with my mother. 

The assignment, the ostensible 
reason I was out with my pencil 
and paper, was to draw pictures 
of the different bugs I found, and 
I had to come up with a certain 
number of brand-new bugs every 
day. I couldn't just get away with 
drawing a picture of the same ant 
over and over. I had to look for 
new bugs. Luckily, there are more species of bugs on the planet 
than there are humans, and so after picking around the yard for 
a while, I usually could find my quota, but it took a lot of look- 
ing. Sometimes it took hours of sitting in one place and waiting 
for a new bug to find me. 

I can't be quite sure that my father was trying to teach me 
how to look for things that other people don't see, but there are 
a few clues that my assignments in entomology were driven by 
his desire to improve my perception skills, not a desire to find a 
cheap substitute for a babysitter. 

First, he was a commercial and editorial photographer, so 
he was always looking at things with the eye of someone trying 
to spot the errant hair on a model's shoulder or detect the pill 
slightly out of place in the medicine product shot. 

Second, he taught martial arts (stick with me here), and 
while the movie The Karate Kid wouldn't arrive for more than 
half a decade, he already was a fan of the TV show Kung Fu and 
of Sunday martial arts movies on Channel 5. They, too, had 
martial arts lessons taught through the repetition of simple 
tasks like raking leaves, hauling water and lifting stones. 

It wasn't until decades later, when I was re -watching The 
Karate Kid, that I realized he was having me do the photographic 
equivalent of "wax on, wax off." 

I remember the first time I showed him prints from my work 


as the photo editor at my college 
newspaper. I was particularly 
proud of some work from a lo- 
cal rally where students marched 
against recent police brutality. 

There was one shot he liked 
among the entire shoot, the rest he 
was very critical of. I was crestfall- 
en. I felt so good about my work, 
but he kept pointing out where the 
composition was off or the expo- 
sure was wrong. I felt sure he was 
being unnecessarily harsh. This 
same scene played out with all of 
the shoots I showed him; he'd like 
a shot or two, at most, and quickly 
flip through the rest. 

I thought he was being dismis- 
sive — he and I didn't have a great 
relationship at this point — and 
maybe I was right. But I think may- 
be he was giving me a very valuable 
lesson in photographic evaluation. 
He didn't just ignore my work; he 
was giving me a portfolio review 
with each new assignment. 

I still have every frame I shot in 
college, hundreds of rolls of print 
and slide film. While it's nice from a nostalgic point of view, 
it's nearly all dreadful from a photographic standpoint. It's the 
work of someone getting to know a camera, trying to figure out 
how to use lenses and apertures and shutter speeds. 

There are a few standout shots for me, maybe a dozen I love. 
You'd think that the rest — photos of other students, campus 
buildings, street scenes in New York City — were wasted film. 
But each one, every single shot, was part of my learning process. 
Without those lousy photos, I wouldn't be the (hopefully) bet- 
ter photographer I am today. 

A good photographer is constantly learning, always striving, 
always improving. Every photo is built on the backs of the pho- 
tos that came before it. Failure builds success. Success builds 
greater success. If you're not pushing yourself, you're not ever 
going to see how great of a photo you can take. 

This issue is about becoming better, in every area of your 
photography. Becoming better at seeing. Becoming better at 
capturing. Getting better tools. Getting better at connecting 
with your creative self. It's about not just unleashing the artistry 
inside you, but learning to harness it, as well. 

You don't even have to crawl around on a lawn with insects, 
but you'll end up with better photos just the same. 

— David Schloss, Editor 
@davidj schloss, editors @dpmag. com 
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SIGMA 


EXEMPLARY. 


The new standard for high performance 
zoom lenses. 

With a constant F4 aperture and Optical 
Stabilization, this highly requested lens 
with a versatile zoom range yields 
gorgeous images. 


Q Art 

24-105mm F4 DG OS HSM 

Case and Hood LH876-02 included. 

USA 4 Year Service Protection 



SIGMA USB Dock 

Update, adjust & personalize. Customization 
never thought possible. Sold separately. 



SIGMA Corporation of America | 15 Fleetwood Court | Ronkonkoma, NY 11779, U.S.A. | Tel: (631) 585-1144 | www.SigmaPhoto.com 
Follow us Twitter @sigma_photo and Facebook.com/sigmacorporationofamerica 
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SPORTS LEISURE 

2015 PHOTO CONTEST 


Digital Photo shares the 
winning images from the 1st 
Annual Sports & Leisure Photo 
Contest. Thank you to all those 
who submitted, and thank you 
to our sponsors Hoodman 
USA, Lexar, LumiQuest, 
Manfrotto and Vanguard. 
You can check out all of 
the winners and finalists 
at dpmag.com. 


SECOND PLACE ► 

“AIR SLALOM” 

BY GABOR DVORNIK 

The Air Slalom is part of a well-known air race, 
and one of the inventors was a Hungarian pilot. The 
race goes around the globe like FI races on land. 
Shooting the race has some challenges— the planes 
are fast and light is varied, from dark shadows to 
sharp sunlight, and it changes in milliseconds. It’s 
one of the most spectacular competitions on Earth! 

Nikon D300, AF-S DX NIKKOR l8-200mm 
f/3.5-5.6G ED VR II 
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◄ FIRST PLACE 

“UNTITLED” 

BY MARC JONES 

This has to be my favorite shot 
of the year. We set out to 
capture this shot, and we 
achieved it on the first day, 
which was a great relief. I had 
played around with silhouette 
sunset shots, to some extent, 
but hadn’t really had the best 
conditions. I discussed the idea 
with my friend, and he rode solid 
all day before putting it all on 
the line to capture the moment. 

I was about four meters off the 
ground, perched in a tractor 
bucket, and placed myself in the 
perfect spot to get a little lens 
flare, but not too much. The 
burning red Australian sunset 
just worked wonders for 
the shot. 

Canon EOS 6D, Canon EF 
24-70mm f/2.8L II USM, 
1/2000 sec. at f/4, ISO 400 







A PEOPLE’S CHOICE 

“EVENING FUN” 

BY DON MARTIN 

A carnival was setting up at the state 
fair in Viera, Florida. I enjoy night 
photography and knew the colors would 
be great for long exposures. Walking 
down the midway, I immediately noticed 
a brightly lit red building facade. I took 
several photos with the Ferris wheel at 
a standstill, but felt something was 
missing from the picture. I took several 
other shots with the Ferris wheel in 
motion, and the colored spiral added 
to the overall effect I was looking for. 

I composed a little high with no 
foreground to eliminate the ride 
attendants from the shot. 

Nikon D8I0, AF-S NIKKOR 24-70mm 
f/2.8, MeFOTO tripod, Velio 
Wireless ShutterBoss, 1.6 sec., 
62mm, f/ll, ISO IOO 
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HONORABLE 
MENTION ► 

“UNTITLED” 

BY PAUL VINTEN 


T HONORABLE 
MENTION 

GO JUMP IN A LAKE 

BY DARREN ELIAS 


◄ HONORABLE 
MENTION 

“UNTITLED” 

BY BLAINE STAUFFER 


HONORABLE 
MENTION ► 

CROSS VEGAS 

BY MATT CARTER 
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\ EXPEDITED . 


SHIPPING 

on orders over $49* 


Shop B&H, where you will find all the latest gear 
at your fingertips and on display in our Superstore. 

Download 
the B&H App 



□ Available am the 

AppStore 


kp-Gocglc play 


is 


f 


www.BandH.com 

Where you will find information 
on over 400,000 items 



Visit Our Superstore 

420 Ninth Avenue, NYC 

800-254-0996 I 212-444-6696 


^Applies to In-Stock Items. Some restrictions may apply. See website for details. NYC DCA Electronics Store Lic.#0906712; 

NYC DCA Electronics & Home Appliance Service Dealer Lie. #0907905; NYC DCA Secondhand Dealer - General Lie. #0907906 © 2015 B & H Foto & Electronics Corp. 






B&H - The leading retailer 
of the Latest Technology 



Apple MacBook Pro 

• 

Profoto B2 250 Air c 

Nikon AF-SNIKKOR 

• 

Oben CT-2491 CF Tripod 

with Retina Display 


TTLTo-Go Kit 

300mm f/4E PF ED VR 


and BC-166 Ball Head 

MPMBPMGXC2LL 


#PRB2250ATTGK 

#NI3004E 


#0BGT2491K2 

$ 2 , 299 °° 


$ 1 , 995 00 

$ 1 , 996 95 


$ 669 95 

Sony Alpha A7S 

• 

Zeiss 135mm f/2 APO q 

Litepanels Astra lxl 

m 

Canon EOS 5DS 

Mirrorless Camera 


SonnarT*ZF.2 Lens 

Bi-Color LED Panel 


DSLR Camera 

#S0A7SB 


#ZE1352ASZFN 

#UA1X1BC 


KAE5DS 

$ 2 , 198 00 


$ 2 , 122 °° 

$ 1 , 350 °° 


$ 3 , 699 °° 

Panasonic Lumix 

• 

3DRSolo K 

Nikon D750 DSLR 

• 

DJI Inspire 1 

DMC-GH4 Camera 


Quadcopter Drone 

Camera with 


Quadcopter 4K Video 

with Interface Unit 


(No Gimbal) 

24-120mm Lens 


and 3-Axis Gimbal 

#PADMCGH4BK 


#3DRS0L0 

#NID75024120 


#DJINSPIRE1 

$ 2,29799 


$999 95 

$ 3 , 396 95 


$2,89900 


Cash in or Trade up 

Used 

Equipment 

We Buy, Sell, 
and Trade 


Visit www.BandH.com for the most current pricing 
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SONY SLT-a68 

The SLT-a68 from Sony is shipping 
to the U.S. and Canada this April. 
Compatible with Sony's A-mount 
lenses, the a68 is built around a new, 
24-megapixel, APS-C-sized sensor 
with an ISO range of 100-25,600. 
Trickle-down features from higher-end 
cameras like the a77 II include 79 AF 
points for wider and faster autofocus. 
Continuous shooting speeds up to 8 
fps (with AF), customizable controls 
and advanced video features such 
as clean HDMI out add value to 
this reasonably priced camera. List 
Price: $600 (body only); $700 (with 
DT 18-55mm F3. 5-5.6 SAM II lens). 
Contact: Sony, store.sony.com. 


and auto exposure. The D5 
captures full 4K video and 
has a touch-screen panel 
for focus selection and for 
settings. List Price: $6,499. 


The Nikon D500 is the 

long-awaited replacement 
to the D300S, and it 
inherits many of the key 
new features from the D5. 

The weather-resistant body 
features a 20.9-megapixel 
APS-C sensor with the 
same high-precision AF 
sensor and processor. The 
result is a professional-quality 
APS-C DSLR that can capture 
images at up to 10 fps, with an ISO 
range from 100-51,200, expandable 
up to ISO 1,640,000. The D500 
features Nikon SnapBridge, an 
easier connectivity system that 
uses Bluetooth to connect 
to a smart device and 
automatically transfer images 
without having to reconnect. 


An optional WiFi module is available for 
faster WiFi transfer. The D500 is capable 
of capturing 4K video at up to 30p 
and full HD video at various frame rates, 
and can output to an external recorder. 
List Price: $1,999. 

Contact: Nikon, nikonusa.com. 


NEW NIKON FLAGSHIPS 

The new flagship Nikon D5 sets the 
stage for a whole new era of DSLR design, 
and will be the benchmark for Nikon 
cameras for years to come. The D5 has a 
20.8-megapixel sensor and a brand-new 
autofocus sensor with 1 53 AF points for 
incredible focus precision. A new EXPEED 
5 processor allows the D5 to capture 
images at up to 1 2 fps with full autofocus 
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TOPAZ TEXTURE 
EFFECTS SOFTWARE 

Available as a plug-in or standalone 
software, Topaz Texture Effects, as 

the name implies, provides a wealth 
of options for adding textures, as well 
as dust and scratches, lens flare, light 
leaks and more. The application comes 
with 130 full effects, in addition to more 
than 275 elements to create custom 
looks. You can easily add textures 
you've created or purchased elsewhere. 
User-created effects can be downloaded 
or shared via the new online Topaz 
Community. This easy-to-use, cross- 
platform software also provides basic 
image-editing tools, masking, layers 
and additional workflow features. 

List Price: $70. Contact: Topaz Labs, 
topazlabs.com. 






WB-CERAMIC PROTECTOR 


SIGMA WR CERAMIC 
PROTECTOR FILTER 

Lens filters don't get any tougher than Sigma's 
Water Repellent (WR) Ceramic Protector. 

This clear ceramic glass filter is shock- and scratch- 
resistant, with a water-repellent coating that not 
only protects the front of your lens, but also repels 
water, dust and oil, making it easier to clean 
stray fingerprints and smudges. The Sigma clear 
glass ceramic material is 1 0 times stronger than 
conventional filters and three times stronger than 
those that are chemically strengthened. At the 
same time, it's up to 50% thinner and up to 30% 
lighter than previous Sigma filters. It's available 
for lenses with front filter threads that range 
from 67mm to 105mm in diameter. List Price: 
$93-$3 1 5. Contact: Sigma, sigmaphoto.com. 
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BOINX PHOTOWALL+ 

Perfect for parties and events, but also useful for 
businesses, educators and the classroom, Boinx 
Software's PhotoWall+ (formerly named 
PartySnapper) is one of the first apps developed 
specifically for the latest-generation Apple TV. Two apps 
work together to create a live display of photos on Apple 


TV: PhotoWall+ for the Apple TV and a free PhotoWall+ 
Camera for iOS devices to shoot and share images. 
Images are stored in iCIoud, and users can download 
and share their photos with a web app. List Price: $4.99 
(PhotoWall+ for Apple TV); free (PhotoWall+ Camera). 
Contact: Boinx Software, boinx.com. 



UGHTROOM FOR 
ANDROID 1.4 

Good news for Android users. 
Lightroom for Android version 

1 .4 is now available as a free 
download on Google Play and 
doesn't require a paid Creative Cloud 
subscription. Although you can't 
sync your images and edits with 
the desktop version of Lightroom 
without a CC subscription, you 
still have full access to all of the 
mobile app's features on your 
Android device. And, since 
Lollipop allows you to capture 
raw DNG files, you now can process 
them in Lightroom mobile for 
Android. Contact: Google Play, 
play.google.com; Adobe, adobe.com. 
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THE 

Great 

Courses' 


national 

GEOGRAPHIC 



Fundamentals 

of Photography 


NATIONAL 

GEOGRAPHIC 


% 
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Fundamentals 
of Photography 

Taught by Joel Sartore 

Photographer, National Geographic Fellow 

LECTURE TITLES 

1. Making Great Pictures 

2. Camera Equipment— What You Need 

3. Lenses and Focal Length 

4. Shutter Speeds 

5. Aperture and Depth of Field 

6. Light I— Found or Ambient Light 

7. Light II— Color and Intensity 

8. Light III— Introduced Light 

9. Composition I— Seeing Well 

10. Composition II— Background and Perspective 

11. Composition III— Framing and Layering 

12. Let’s Go to Work— Landscapes 

13. Let’s Go to Work-Wildlife 

14. Let’s Go to Work-People and Relationships 

15. Let’s Go to Work— From Mundane to Extraordinary 

16. Let’s Go to Work— Special Occasions 

17. Let’s Go to Work— Family Vacations 

18. Advanced Topics— Research and Preparation 

19. Advanced Topics— Macro Photography 

20. Advanced Topics— Low Light 

21. Advanced Topics— Problem Solving 

22. After the Snap— Workflow and Organization 

23. Editing— Choosing the Right Image 

24. Telling a Story with Pictures— The Photo Essay 


Learn the Inside Secrets of 
Professional Photographers 

Photographs can preserve cherished memories, reveal the beauty of life, 
and even change the world. Yet most of us point and shoot without 
really being aware of what we’re seeing or how we could take our photo 
from good to great. 

Just imagine the images you could create if you trained yourself to “see” 
as the professionals do. With Fundamentals of Photography, you’ll 
learn everything you need to know about the art of taking unforgettable 
pictures straight from photographer and National Geographic Fellow 
Joel Sartore — a professional with over 30 years of experience. Whatever 
your skill level, these 24 engaging lectures allow you to hone your 
photographer’s eye, take full advantage of your camera’s features, and 
capture magical moments in any situation or setting imaginable. 

Offer expires 04/23/16 

TheGreatCourses.com/6digit 

1-800-832-2412 


Fundamentals of Photography 

Course no. 7901 I 24 lectures (30 minutes/lecture) 


SAVE $190 


DVD $360.09- NOW $79.95 

+$10 Shipping, Processing, and Lifetime Satisfaction Guarantee 

Priority Code: 123168 

For over 25 years, The Great Courses has brought 
the world’s foremost educators to millions who 
want to go deeper into the subjects that matter 
most. No exams. No homework. Just a world of 
knowledge available anytime, anywhere. Download 
or stream to your laptop or PC, or use our free 
mobile apps for iPad, iPhone, or Android. Over 550 
courses available at www.TheGreatCourses.com. 




NEXT 




BOSSTRAP 

The cross-body Sliding Sling 
Camera Strap from BosStrap is 

a good replacement for the neck 
strap that came with your camera. 
The strap has been updated and 
now features a quick-release buckle 
so you can easily disconnect the 
camera with one hand. That adds to 
the strap's already useful features, 
including the fact that it attaches to 
the camera strap lug rather than the 
camera's tripod socket. And, because 
there's no bulky shoulder pad, the 
strap can be neatly wrapped around 
the camera or lens for stowing in a 
camera bag. The straps are available 
for DSLRs and mirrorless cameras. 
Conversion kits can be purchased to 
update earlier BosStrap models. List 
Price: $54 (DSLR); $53 (mirrorless); 
$20 (conversion kit). Contact: 
BosStrap, BosStrap.com. 


SIRUI MYSTORY PHOTO SHOULDER BAGS 


Sirui's line of MyStory Photo 
Shoulder Bags comes in five 
different sizes to accommodate a 
range of equipment, from mirrorless 
cameras with two lenses and an 
8-inch tablet to a full DSLR setup with 
up to 5 lenses and a 1 5-inch laptop. 
Highly functional, the shoulder bags 
are constructed from water-resistant 


canvas and feature an expandable 
flap top for easy access, a removable 
insert and a tripod holder/water bottle 
pouch. Accented with natural leather 
and antique silver finished hardware, 
these messenger-style shoulder bags 
are designed to look good, too. List 
Price: From $170. Contact: Argraph, 
argraph.com. 


TAMRAC G-ELITE 
BACKPACKS 

The merger of Tamrac 
and Gura Gear brings 
photographers a new line 
of backpacks. The Tamrac 
G-ELITE G32 and G26 
are reminiscent of Gura 
Gear's Kiboko and Bataflae 
designs with their convenient 
"butterfly" -type openings. 

The G32 has plenty of room 
for pro DSLRs with a 500mm 
lens attached (up to an 
800mm detached lens) or a 
medium-format system. The 
G26 carries the same gear, 
but maxes out at a 500mm 
lens. Rugged, but lightweight, 
the backpacks come with 
a lifetime guarantee. List 
Price: $430 (G32); $380 
(G26). Contact: Tamrac, 
tamrac.com. 
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D ortraitPro15 


** Efficient and intuitive. This full-featured 

application excels at portrait retouching. 

Digital Photo Pro Jan 2016 


FAST AND EASY INTELLIGENT PORTRAIT SOFTWARE 


Money-back 
guarantee if 
you are not 
satisfied. 


Digital Photo readers 
get an EXTRA 10 % DISCOUNT 
OFF any SALE or LIST PRICE - 
use the code VT6363 
at www.PortraitPro.com. 


Mew PortraltPro 1 5 is out now! The world's favorite 
professional portrait software now offers realistic makeup 
controls* wide angle (selfle) lens distortion correction, 
enhanced Child Mode, advanced skin coloring and tone 
correction. Improved feature detection, and support for 
ultra-high resolution displays. You now have even more 
creative control and can show your subjects In their best 
light In seconds. 


***** ***** 

At»ut photo 


fflQTXWf 

EDITORS 

CHOICE 


DOWNLOAD YOUR FREE TRIAL NOW FROM WWW.PORTRAITPRO.COM! 




NEXT 
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3P0D TRIPODS, 
MONOPODS, 
BALLHEADS& VIDEO 
HEADS 

If you're looking for a new support 
system, 3Pod has a line of 
functional — and affordable — tripods 
and monopods. The Orbit Overhead 
Shot System Tripods, available in 
aluminum or carbon fiber, come in 
3-section and 4-section models with 
an interesting twist. The center column 
can be extended upward and tilted for 
photographing subjects overhead or at 
low angles. Also available in aluminum 
or carbon fiber, the 4-section monopod 
comes with a pivoting fluid base 
for easy panning. The 3Pod line 
includes a tabletop tripod, as well 
as an assortment of heads for both 
still and video. List Price: From $75 
(monopod); From $200 (3-section 
tripod). Contact: Adorama, 
adorama.com. 


WESTCOTT 
FLEX LED MATS 

Westcott has expanded its line of 
FLEX LED Mats, which includes the 
earlier released daylight and tungsten 
10"x10" models. Several new sizes 
including 10"x3", 1'xl', 1x2', 1x3' 
and 2x2' daylight (5600K) models are 
now available. Additionally, Westcott 
released Bi-Color versions of the 
1 0"x3 ", 1'xl' and 1'x2' Flex LED Mats 
with adjustable color temperatures 
between 2800K and 6000K. These 
flexible mats are lightweight, portable 
and compatible with the new Scrim 
Jim Cine system. List Price: From $300. 
Contact: Westcott, fjwestcott.com. 
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ADORAMA 
WANTS TO BUY 

YOUR USED PHOTO & VIDEO GEAR 



ITS WORTH MORE THAN YOU THINK! 

Whether consumer level, professional gear or even vintage cameras, your used 
equipment can easily be turned into cash or upgraded equipment. 



Get a fast, free quote online at 

Adorama.com/TradeDP or in our NYC store. 

A Scan Here to see how easy it is to sell and trade up! 



FREE 1-3 DAY SHIPPING 

on most orders over $49' 

"details at adQrama.corrt/sNppirig 


ADOOAMA 


42 W18TH ST NYC 

800.223.2500 

adorama.com/TradeDP 



POINT OF 

FOCUS 


Onward And Upward 

SIMPLE STRATEGIC MOVES THAT CAN HELP 
YOU GET FOCUSED, INSPIRED AND NOTICED 

BY TRACEY CLARK OF SHUTTER SISTERS 




T he desire and drive to continually 
improve one's craft is something that 
creatives share. It's as though there's 
always the next skill to master, the next 
step to take or the next level to reach. 
There are infinite ways to grow and evolve 
as artists, photographers and businesspeo- 
ple, but it's not always easy to know where 
to start. It may seem surprising, but some 
of the best strategies are the simplest. 

Often when we're on a quest to achieve 
"more," we not only lose patience (with 
ourselves or our circumstances), we lose 
perspective and become overwhelmed. 
Feeling overwhelmed can lead to paraly- 
sis. When it's time to move forward in 
our creativity or in our career (the two of 
which are often interwoven), it's impor- 
tant to remember the sentiment of Lao 
Tzu: "The journey of a thousand miles be- 
gins with a single step." Following some 
simple strategies can help move you for- 
ward in improving and enhancing your 
photographic journey, one step at a time. 

Get Better. I'm not sure I subscribe to 
the adage, "practice makes perfect," but 
I do believe that improvement certainly 


does come from repetition. Photogra- 
phy, like every other creative outlet, takes 
practice. Doing it over and over again, 
day in and day out, not only can help 
you get into a creative groove, it can help 
you learn how to best use the tools of the 
trade. Our camera kits (however elaborate 
or basic) are our creative allies. The bet- 
ter we know the ins and outs of our gear, 
the better we can use our equipment to its 
fullest and achieve optimum results. Be- 
yond solo practice, you can attend class- 
es, read books or study online tutorials. 
Sometimes hearing things from outside 
sources can illuminate those light bulbs 
and help you see things in a new (and im- 
proved) way. 

Get Focused. Quite often, before you 
can answer the question of how to im- 
prove, it's important to understand your 
what and your why. You have to really sort 
stuff out in your head and heart, and get 
focused. By asking yourself some simple 
(yet profound) questions about what 
exactly your motivation is, you can iden- 
tify what steps to take first. Distilling the 
reasons "why" you take pictures can also 


help you set some goals for your journey. 
Sure, you can dream big and identify your 
ideal photo assignment, for example, but 
you can also set up mini-goals that you 
can work on toward that goal and achieve 
these milestones on a smaller scale. Know- 
ing why you want to improve and in what 
capacity you want to see your improve- 
ment can help you to recognize your 
progress. Reaching your goal is a lot more 
exciting and satisfying when you have 
markers you're able to meet along the way. 

Get Connected. Art can often feel 
like a solitary activity, and photography 
is no exception. Oftentimes, we're alone 
in creating our work. But, it's important 
to remember that family, friends, clients, 
colleagues and even seeming strangers can 
help us reach that next plateau. I was re- 
cently asked by a graduating senior at my 
college alma mater what advice I would 
give her as she was about to embark on 
seeking employment. I told her not to be 
shy about sharing her interests and in- 
tentions with anyone who would listen. 
You'll never know who might be able to 
help you unless you let them know what 
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you're interested in. I landed my very first 
photography job by striking up a con- 
versation with a wedding photographer 
at the photo lab where I was working at 
the time. Had I not started small talk with 
him (about his work), I never would have 
been offered a job at his studio. It was one 
of the most memorable and pivotal mo- 
ments in my early career, and it all came 
from simple conversation with a stranger, 
who ended up becoming my mentor. 

Get In Touch. Beyond being open 
and congenial in your everyday life, you 
can choose to be a little more overtly ex- 
troverted about your goals with people in 
your field of interest. Make a point of tap- 
ping into resources and reach out to peo- 
ple who you think may want to help you. 
More often than not, people are excited 
and glad to help. Let this be a reminder 
never to burn bridges with people, espe- 
cially those in the industry you're interest- 
ed in. The world can be a small place and 
relationships matter. You never know who 
you might work with (or want to work 
with) in the future. And, although many 
might think that cold-calling might be 
fruitless, it very well could be worth your 
efforts. I recently listened to a new pho- 
tographer speak on how she finds most 
of her clients. Her secret weapon was the 
art of the cold call. Making connections, 
making yourself known and then reaching 
out when the time is right is one of the 
most effective ways to moving forward. 




Get Tuned In. It's critical to pay atten- 
tion to the trends of the specific photog- 
raphy genres you're interested in. Get to 
know the players, follow other photogra- 
phers' work, keep up with industry stan- 
dards and developments, and read articles 
and books that focus on your photo in- 
terests, and you'll better understand how 
you, too, might get more involved in that 
particular field of photography. I choose 
not to look at my photographer coun- 
terpoints as competition (there's enough 
work for everyone ! ), but use them more as 
motivation. Paying attention to what your 
fellow colleagues are doing might help 
you take steps toward what you want to 
do (or might not want to do) next. 

Get Noticed. If you're looking to get 
hired for a photo assignment (or anything 
else), the critical part to your process is to 
be seen. No one will hire you if they don't 
know your work. In the age of the web and 
the visual glory of digital images on glow- 
ing device screens, there's no reason why 
you shouldn't be using that to your great- 
est advantage. A website (or even a simple 
web page) is an obvious "must," but even 
still, how do you get people there? Social 
media is the name of the game in getting 
eyes on your work. You basically have to 
find the people you want to work with 
and see to it that they learn about you and 
your work. Engaging with people, com- 
panies and brands can be the key to get- 
ting recognized. 

Once you get their attention, then 
you can let your work speak for you. Just 


make sure that you're showing them the 
work you're most proud of, the images 
that are indicative of your talents and pas- 
sion, and demonstrate to them, through 
your engagement, that you're the kind of 
person they want to work with. This form 
of social-media engagement is a modern 
(and more fun) form of cold-calling, and 
it can be extremely effective. 

Get Inspired. Never underestimate the 
power of inspiration. When we're inspired, 
our work is influenced in the best way pos- 
sible. Motivation, expression, excitement, 
passion all can inform and enhance our 
photography, not to mention, make the 
process and the end result that much more 
enjoyable. There are all kinds of ways to 
find inspiration, from the simple to the 
extravagant. Take a class, take a photo 
walk, meet and shoot with a photographer 
friend, join a photography club, go to a 
museum, travel, attend a photo workshop 
(local or in a new area), try new gear (rent 
or buy), shoot a brand-new subject, follow 
photo prompts, etc. The list of opportuni- 
ties and possibilities is endless. Tap into 
what you have the time and the budget for, 
and just do it. You'll be glad you did! dp 


TRACEY CLARK is the 

founder of Shutter Sisters, 
a collaborative photo blog 
and thriving community of 
female photo enthusiasts, 
shuttersisters.com. Learn more 
about Tracey and her work at 
traceyclark.com. 
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Attract • Find • Identify • Enjoy 



For just $5 more, 
receive our digital 
edition with 
exclusive BONUS , 
L content! J 


$26.95 for 6 
amazing issues! 


Follow BirdWatching magazine to stay 
current on the latest bird news! 



Visit BirdWatchingDaily.com 
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SHOOTING 

WITH SOUL 


Gear For The 
Soulful Photographer 


SHOOTING WITH EQUIPMENT THAT COMPLEMENTS 
YOUR INDIVIDUAL AESTHETIC CAN LEAD TO IMAGES 
WITH MORE DEPTH AND MEANING 


BY ALESSANDRA CAVE 



W hen we make the decision to take our 
passion for photography to the next 
level, our first instinct is to upgrade 
our gear. However, while we can improve the 
quality of our output images by shooting with 
higher-end equipment, in order to improve 
our skills and create images with depth and 
meaning, we first need to examine who we 
are as individuals and photographers. 

It's easy to get caught up in technology 
advancements and what's possible to achieve 
with the top-of-the-line gear that's widely 
accessible these days. But we must remember 
that to shoot images with a strong point 
of view, we need to choose gear that's an 
extension of our eyes and soul. Our cameras, 
lenses and accessories need to match our 
individual sense of aesthetics, and they need 
to allow us to shoot consistently, intuitively 
and with confidence. 

For this exercise, I invite you to explore 
who you are as an individual and as 
a photographer. 
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GUIDELINES 

Aesthetics. Start a pinboard, gather- 
ing images that have some of the quali- 
ties you aspire to achieve in your own 
work. Ask yourself what sort of images 
you're most drawn to and what gear was 
used to obtain those results. 

Functionality. Make a list of the 
features or tools you're missing in your 
current toolkit, and another, with equip- 
ment and features you use the most. 
Look for ways to simplify your process. 
What type of functions could make your 
photography work or practice more en- 
joyable, efficient and intuitive? 

Portability. Consider your shooting 
style and lifestyle, and choose equip- 
ment that's compatible with that. What 
size and weight of camera bag are you 
willing to lug around? Will you use your 
gear daily or occasionally? 

Personal Rhythm. Investigate the 
unique way you see, feel and move in 
the world. What's your speed, motiva- 
tion and style? 

Confidence. Notice how you feel 
when you hold a certain camera in 
your hands. You need to feel confident 
that your gear will allow you to fully 
express your point of view. Which gear 
makes you feel most empowered? 

TIPS 

Maximizing your gear. Don't up- 
grade for the sake of upgrading. Are 
you familiar with all the features and 
settings of your current camera and 
accessories? Sometimes the good ol' 
manual can be very helpful to clear up 
some basic functionality questions. You 
also can seek troubleshooting videos 
and articles online, or you could take a 
class that's focused on understanding 
your equipment. 

Repairing your gear. Take your gear 
to the repair shop. Just like anything, 
sometimes your gear needs some love, 
and with minor tuning or repairs, you 
might feel excited about your equip- 
ment's performance once again. Some- 
times cleaning the sensor or the lens 
professionally can do wonders! 

Testing new gear. Renting equip- 
ment is just about the best thing ever! 
Why take the plunge on expensive new 
gear before testing it out? The best way to 


find out if certain equipment is right for 
you is to try it. Not sure if you like one 
brand over another? Try them both. Ask 
about equipment rental rates at your lo- 
cal camera shop and start exploring! 

Upgrading your gear. Once you've 
gone through all the steps above, ask 


yourself once again: What's missing in 
my current kit? What's it for? Why do I 
need it? And, finally, ask yourself how 
much you're willing to spend to achieve 
your goals. Make sure that what you're 
willing to spend is on par with what you 
need versus what you want. dp 



ALESSANDRA CAVE is a commercial and editorial photographer living in San Francisco. 
She’s also a writer, a teacher and the author of “Shooting with Soul” (Quarry Books, 
20/3, quarrybooks.com), an inspiration and technique book with 44 photography 
exercises exploring life, beauty and self-expression, and upon which this column is 
inspired. Learn more about Alessandra and follow her work at alessandracave.com. 
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shooting aseries 

ORDINARY MOMENTS BECOME A 
COLLECTION OF FAMILY TREASURES 

TEXT & PHOTOGRAPHY BY MEREDITH WINN 


Long before the days of #hashtags, dipping back 
in time when social media was a new phenomenon, 
photographers shot in series to collect a grouping of 
"similars" — images that documented a specific loca- 
tion or subject over time. This is an interesting practice 
that not only shows how you grow as a photographer, 
but shows how the location changes or how the subject 
grows along with you. The creative constraints you may 
fear from repetitively shooting the same thing over and 
over actually will get you thinking outside the box. 


I remember the first time I saw what I'd come to 
call "the couch scene" through my camera in 2011. 
I stopped what I was doing, grabbed my Nikon and 
pointed my lens at my children in creative play. My 
kids were eight and six years old then, newly connected 
in a newly blended, now larger family. These new sib- 
lings were totally immersed in the imaginative play of 
boys and their LEGOs. As my shutter clicked, they both 
looked up and watched me as I watched them with my 
camera. They froze like animals on display in a zoo 
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before taking off as fast as they could. 
This wasn't the reaction I was expecting! 

My son grew up with a camera al- 
ways present; therefore, he had an in- 
grained response within him to simply 
ignore what I was doing. It left me free 
to go about my business documenting 
our life as any photographer would, 
and he grew to be a photographer's son. 
This shared dynamic created a sense of 
"moment undisturbed" in my images 
from early on in his childhood, but 
in this new family dynamic, I realized 
that the big camera wasn't always going 
to be the best option to document my 
new family. 

A few days later, I walked past the boys 
on the couch again. The couch quickly 
was becoming the gathering space for 
new siblings and moments of spontane- 
ous connection. What I was witnessing 
each time I passed the couch was our 


family learning how to become a family. 
So, instead of reaching for the big cam- 
era, I reached for the smartphone. With 
my volume off, I quickly knelt down and 
fired off a couple of shots without them 
hearing me or noticing what I was do- 
ing. The moment was marked forever in 
my mind. . .and a series was born. 

My epiphany of using a smartphone 
to keep the moment undisturbed is what 
breathes life into my couch series. These 
moments only would have existed in my 
mind if I had remained stubborn about 
shooting them with my Nikon when, 
at the time, my iPhone 3 was sufficient. 
The less intrusive smartphone kept them 
in their world and allowed me to docu- 
ment a candid moment. 

There's an ordinariness to shooting 
a series that becomes heartfelt when 
collected over time. This challenges the 
concept of life remaining the same in a 


constantly (instantly!) changing world. 
The couch, a permanent fixture in our 
home, can change — hourly, daily or 
weekly — all depending on how family 
members gather, their moods, particular 
body language and the light of day. 

Look around your home or around 
your neighborhood to find where peo- 
ple gather. It might be the hill where 
kites are flown in spring, sleds are car- 
ried in winter and people picnic in 
summer. The hill can become your 
series. It's the stage that remains the 
same while people gather and seasons 
change. In your home, it might be the 
couch or the kitchen table. A family se- 
ries might reveal itself at the rock wall 
near the edge of the garden where the 
kids play or it might be the garage door 
basketball hoop with a driveway full 
of bicycles and an ever-changing cast 
of characters. 
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Over the past five years, my photog- 
raphy has grown with the technology of 
my smartphone. I appreciate the avail- 
ability of my smartphone and how it al- 
lowed me to document those early years 
of blended family. And I cherish those 
low-resolution (and sometimes heav- 
ily filtered) images from the early days 
of making images with a phone. What a 
novel idea that used to be! 

There are many different apps to 
choose from, and everyone has a favorite. 
I shoot mainly with my native camera, 
or if I want to gain more control over my 
lighting, I'll shoot in Camera+. This app 
allows me to control my focus, as well as 
my aperture. Make sure your settings are 
set for high (or "pro”) quality to ensure 


CREATING YOUR 
OWN SERIES 

1. Look for a space to become 
your backdrop. Where does 
your family most often gather 
together? Watch and listen, then 
show up with your eye. 

2. Moments caught candidly 
will reveal a glimpse into the 
center of family. Posed family 
portraits are being replaced with 
lifestyle photography. 

3. Get enough space in the 
frame to let a bit of your 
environment tell your story. 

Is your home decorated for the 
holidays or a birthday? Are the 
windows open in springtime? 

4. Once you’re familiar with 
your scene, you’ll find 
the best angle to shoot. 

Keep images consistently 
framed to give your series a 
cohesive feeling. 

5. Shooting the same scene 
repeatedly may sound boring, 

but shooting what you love will 
result in a treasured collection. 

6. Try using your smartphone 
to capture the scene with 
minimal disruption. Its 

megapixels are similar or equal 
to those in most DSLRs. 

7. Allow yourself some freedom 
to play! 


the highest-resolution image possible. 
For postprocessing, I use VSCO for slight 
adjustments like straightening, sharpen- 
ing or turning an image to black-and- 
white. Be mindful of apps that reduce 
resolution or size in postprocessing. This 
is important if you want to print your 
photos for your home or photo album. 

Looking over my couch series as a 
whole is like looking back through time. 
Through the years and generations of 
my iPhone, I've created a documentary 
of where we started, how life changed, 
the pets we've loved and the children 
quickly growing into teenagers. In five 
years, our couch evolved twice and our 


house remodel eventually repositioned 
the living room altogether. Now I silent- 
ly climb into our loft to shoot the couch 
from above, with a bird's-eye view of the 
living room. It's the same, but different. 
A new series, perhaps? 

Try shooting a series over time. Is 
there a place that calls to you? Think 
outside the box and seek out a space you 
can use like a backdrop, and then simply 
wait for the players to take the stage, dp 


MEREDITH WINN is a writer, a photographer 
and Associate Editor of Taproot Magazine. She’s 
a contributor to Shutter Sisters, featured in our 
Point of Focus column. Visit meredithwinn.com. 
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Creativity 


10 SIMPLE TECHNIQUES TO DEVELOP 
YOUR PHOTOGRAPHIC VISION 


TEXT & PHOTOGRAPHY BY TOM BOL 
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Shea Donovan catches big 
air on his backyard half-pipe 
ramp, Salida, Colorado. 
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ou’re either born with it 
or you’re not.” 

This assertion about creativity has 


haunted many photographers through the years. If 



you were really lucky, you were born with this power. 

You simply grab a camera, point it at a subject, and 
miraculously every image is worth framing. It 
doesn't matter what the subject is or what the 
lighting is or settings are, the "creative force" is 
with you. You see the world differently. 

And then there are those unlucky souls, 
photographers who come from a different gene 
pool. When they pick up a camera, something else 
happens; they understand the settings and controls 
and dials, but their photographs lack soul or vision. 

The real superhuman photographers were those 
who understood both worlds, but the majority of 
photographers leaned one way or the other. And, 
from my experience teaching photography classes 
and workshops for 25 years, I'd say there are more 
left-brain (analytical) photographers than there are 
right-brain (creative) photographers. The classical 



thought is that you have to be born creative. But can 
creativity be learned? The short answer is, yes! 
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No matter who you are, creativity can 
be fostered and learned. You just need to 
let it out. By practicing new photographic 
techniques, learning graphic design con- 
cepts and seeing the world in a different 
way, your creativity will develop. Every- 
one's vision is unique and valuable. You 
bring your own photographic sense to an 
image, and this is your creative strength. 

Below are some tangible techniques 
that should give you quick results, and 
the next time you take pictures, you 
should get more creative results. The good 
news is that you can go to your local park 
and work on developing your photo- 
graphic creativity. You just need to get out 
and shoot! 


3. USE A 50MM LENS ALL WEEK 

If you want to frustrate college pho- 
tography students, tell them they can 
only use their 50mm lens for a week of 
shooting. I first endured this "punish- 
ment" as a journalism student, and later 
subjected my students to the same exer- 
cise. Why? Using one lens forces you to 
photograph differently and increases your 
creative awareness. Photographers have 
to approach portrait subjects closely or 
walk far away to capture wide-angle land- 
scapes. Moving is a good thing in pho- 
tography and will result in more creative 


LEFT: A man walking his dog near an outdoor 
cafe, Hvar, Croatia. 


I. THINK GRAPHICALLY, 

NOT LITERALLY 

This is probably one of the most im- 
portant steps you can take to "see outside 
the box." It's harder than it sounds. When 
you're photographing a subject, ask your- 
self what are the strong graphic elements 
you want to highlight. Take, for instance, 
a beautiful grove of redwood trees in 
Yosemite. The trees are huge, the bark is 
deeply furrowed, and the texture is gritty. 
The literal, left-brain photographer likely 
will try to show the entire tree in his or her 
image. But what's really interesting may 
just be the cross section of tree trunks. 
The strong graphic element, and more 
creative composition, is the midsection 
of the trees. You don't have to show the 


Towering redwoods in the Mariposa Grove, Yosemite National Park, California. 


whole subject, just include what's visually 
interesting. Claude Monet summed it up: 
"In order to see we must forget the name 
of everything. By labeling, we recognize 
everything, but no longer see anything. " 

2. FIND A FRESH PERSPECTIVE 

Your camera can only take pictures of 
where you point it. In other words, your 
camera sees objectively, but you see sub- 
jectively. In order to expand your creativ- 
ity, you need to find fresh perspectives. Be 
wary of always shooting at eye-level. Tri- 
pods are a valuable tool in photography, 
but don't plant your tripod and then stay 


fixed to it. Think about what perspective 
will catch the viewer's attention. 

I was in Croatia recently and found 
numerous locals walking their dogs in 
the street. Rather than just take a snap- 
shot of the dog and owner, I got down on 
the street and photographed the pair at 
dog-eye-level. This perspective was fresh, 
creative and eye-catching. When you see 
the world in a different way, your creativ- 
ity is expanding. Watch how kids respond 
to you when you crouch down to their 
level. You're engaging them from a kid's 
perspective, and they will be more open 
to you, and your images will convey this 
feeling. You're not a spectator, but a par- 
ticipant in their world. 
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Lodgepole pine forest along the Madison River, Yellowstone National Park, Wyoming. 


shots. Remember, moving your distance 
to a subject, instead of just zooming in, 
will change background relationships and 
bokeh (the quality of the blur in the back- 
ground) in an image. 

4. TRY SOMETHING ABSTRACT 

I remember teaching a workshop 
near Ouray, Colorado, photographing 
fall aspens. We arrived at a beautiful yel- 
low aspen grove and discovered another 
workshop photographing the same trees. 
This group was shooting from tripods and 
using excellent technique. My group got 
out of their cars, and started shaking their 
cameras and shooting at very slow shut- 
ter speeds. It looked like a cult gathering 
in the woods — people laughing and spin- 
ning their cameras in circles. I know for 
a fact that I'll never see a photographer 
from the other group on one of my work- 
shops — they thought we were crazy! But 
what we were really doing was shooting 
"shakies," spinners and multiple expo- 
sures to create abstract images. This may 


seem really foreign to many photogra- 
phers, but that's the point! The process 
is more important than the end result. 
Try something new: You may just get an 
image you really like, and your creativity 
will flourish. 

5. BECOME A LIGHT ROMANTIC 

Light is necessary for all photography 
The more you understand the characteris- 
tics (quality, direction and color) of light 
and the nuances of shadow, the better your 
images will become. Landscape photogra- 
phers get up at truly bmtal times of the 
day to photograph scenic environments 
at first light. Why? The beautiful, warm 
orange light invites the viewer into the 
image; the light is pleasing. Portrait pho- 
tographers are on a career-long journey 
experimenting with artificial light, seek- 
ing out the right light to photograph the 
subject. Creativity hinges on using light 
effectively. If you have a really creative 
shot captured in flat, boring light, then 
your image won't have much impact. But 


capture the same scene in stunning light, 
and your shot will win photo contests. 

6. THINK IN LAYERS 
AND DIMENSIONS 

We live in a three-dimensional world, 
yet we photograph scenes using a two- 
dimensional medium. To create the ap- 
pearance of three dimensions, we need 
to photograph scenes with layers and 
shadow. Think about how you can pho- 
tograph a scene with layers. I once was 
teaching a workshop in Scotland, and 
we were photographing rusty old boats 
stranded on a rocky beach. The obvious 
shot was photographing the boats from 
eye-level and recording the scene. This 
was a nice image, but I wanted to add di- 
mension and more interest to the image. 
I noticed a very small patch of green grass 
about a foot tall, no more than the size of 
a welcome mat on your front doorstep. I 
laid down in the dirt, focused through the 
grass at the ships and took the image. This 
image was much more compelling, and 
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your own work. Choose 
your 40 best (or favorite) 
images, and write down 
what makes them good. 

Is it composition, sub- 
ject matter, lens choice or 
maybe lighting? Common photographic 
traits in these images are the things you 
do well. To develop your creativity, you 
need to do something different than what 
you're already doing. I've photographed 
rock climbing my entire career and know 
how to get a nice available light image. 
But I was in a rut. How many times can I 
shoot climbers from the same angle using 
the same lens? Six years ago, I decided to 
try something new. Instead of using avail- 
able light, I rigged strobes on the side of 
the cliff to use portrait cross-lighting to 
photograph climbers. The result: I got 
some of my most creative climbing im- 
ages. I was doing something different, and 
my creative growth was tangible. 


9. CREATE MOOD 

Photographers often tend to focus on 
subject matter, but lose sight of the bigger 


image concept. Ask yourself, why are you 
really taking this picture? An important 
aspect to consider is what mood or feel- 
ing is present in the scene. Is it the joy of a 
child playing in the street? Or, maybe it's 
an intimate moment between a sow griz- 
zly and her cub. Trying to capture mood 
and emotion will steer your photography 
in new creative directions. And powerful 
emotions always tug at the heart of a view- 
er and make compelling photographs. 

10. HAVE A PERSONAL PROJECT 

Let's face it, you do your best work 
photographing subjects you're passion- 
ate about. If you're a professional, then 
photographing a personal project lets 
your creativity go wild. There are no cli- 
ents to please. You photograph on a 
whim and are more open to trying new 
techniques. Personal projects will infuse 


THIS PAGE: Mandy Fabel 
rock climbing in Sinks 
Canyon State Park, 
Lander, Wyoming. 

OPPOSITE PAGE: 

The boot view of a 
hiker resting under 
Wilson Arch, near 
Moab, Utah. 


had more dimension and a fresh perspec- 
tive, to boot. 


7. USE A FLASH 

Hand in hand with creating dimen- 
sion in your images is using a flash. Many 
photographers are resistant to using flash. 
But, remember, to develop your creativ- 
ity, you need to try different techniques. 
Modern speedlights are very easy to use, 
and can be used off-camera for stunning 
effects. Try adding a little accent light to 
your macro flower photography or using 
fill-flash for travel portraits. I love to shoot 
travel portraits using a single off-camera 
flash. Using the flash at an angle to my 
subject creates shadow and mood. What- 
ever is flashed in your image attracts the 
viewer's attention and gives you creative 
control on emphasizing subjects. Remem- 
ber this lighting axiom: Light illuminates 
the subject, but shadow gives it depth 
and dimension. 


8. PERFORM THE TOP-40 TEST 

A great exercise to identify your cre- 
ative strengths and weaknesses is to review 
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your other photography with new creative 
approaches, and your personal style will 
develop. Remember this saying: You don't 
find your style, your style finds you. And, 
for many photographers, finding style is 
achieved through photographing person- 
al projects. 

THERE ARE A HUNDRED 
REASONS NOT TO DO IT 

Probably the biggest hurdle for photog- 
raphers in developing their creativity is... 
themselves. We always can come up with 
a reason not to shoot or try a new tech- 
nique. Some of my favorites: The weather 
is nasty; I can't sell this image; It doesn't 
make sense; That's not how I learned to do 
it; I'm shy; I don't have the time — the list is 
endless! Simply put, the more you shoot, 
the more your creativity will evolve. 

Truth be told, I was never comfortable 
with photographers discussing their craft. 
It always sounded like a foreign language. 
I secretly was wishing I was born with that 
creative gene. 

But my excitement for photography 
overruled my apprehension of being 
creatively challenged. For me, seeing 
new images after a trip is like opening 


presents on Christmas Day. I get so ex- 
cited that I'm almost shaking with an- 
ticipation. Maybe just a few images are 
more creative than anything else I've 
photographed before. Who knows, this 
trip just may be the one where my cre- 
ativity enters a new realm. dp 


You can see more of Tom BoTs photography at 
tombolphoto.com. 


OPPOSITE PAGE: Snorkelers Laura and 
Morgan Zann, the Virgin Islands. 

ABOVE: Two grizzly cubs play on the tidal 
flats after digging for clams, Lake Clark 
National Park, Alaska. 

BELOW: Two old ships beached on the 
shores of Salen Bay, Isle of Mull, Scotland. 
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CREATE UNIQUE IMAGES OF THE 
NATURAL WORLD USING YOUR SMARTPHONE 


TEXT & PHOTOGRAPHY BY MEREDITH WINN 


Photography is a powerful tool. We wield our cameras 
with the possibility to share a different perspective of 
the world. In this day of instant everything, I find myself 
taking a majority of daily photos with my smartphone. 
This little device has become a great resource for docu- 
mentation, and it often acts as a lifeline for keeping me 
present in the moment as an everyday photographer. 
It's so convenient, always in my pocket and inconspicu- 
ous while in use. I'm still loyal to my "real" camera gear, 
but most days I swing toward the lightheartedness and 
ease of the iPhone. 
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Focusing on the details of nature really 
helps to create an optical illusion of space 
in my photography. Belly down in the 
wet grass with fog and rain all around, I 
look for a certain smallness 
that reminds me of child- 
hood imagination. Mush- 
rooms found on a dewy 
morning, conversing with 
butterflies and toads, even 
a resting raindrop, all have 
the potential to become 
an interesting (and per- 
haps challenging) subject. 

Working within creative 
restraints can be frustrat- 
ing. So when I walk away 
from these photography 
moments muddy-kneed and happy, it's 
not because of shutter speed and lens 
size, but because what I'm really doing is 
connecting with nature and meditating 
with my camera. 

How can looking through our cameras 
teach us more about light and life, and 
how to merge it all into a beautiful pho- 
tographic package? Balance is the feeling 
your photograph evokes. Balance is what 
makes images look and feel harmonious 
(and, no, not always symmetrical, and, 
yes, you can break the rules). Balance, 
composition, space and light: Each one 
of these elements of photography has a 
certain amount of value in direct rela- 
tion to all the other elements. They're 
all connected. 

Without them, the image loses its 
emotion, the subject falls off the page, 
the viewer loses interest of the subject or 
the moment has passed. All of this swirls 
around my brain as I look at this tiny 
mushroom and wonder, "How do I pho- 
tograph a single blade of grass, the dew 
on a small mushroom or the expanse of 
fog surrounding me?" 

I start by getting grounded. This helps 
me find balance and breathe. Most often, 
I look down right where I'm standing and 
get small; I crouch low and gather up my 
surroundings, one tiny detail at a time. 

GET SMALL 

Yes, I always smile and think of Steve 
Martin (circa the 1970s) telling his audi- 
ences, "I like to get small.'' But this motto 
actually works well with photography. 


I gain more control over 
my focal point by using the 
Camera + app. A shallow 
depth of field will change any 
snapshot into a more visually 
pleasing image. 





RIGHT: Get closer! Composing your bokeh 
background will help accentuate your subject. I 
intentionally positioned these raindrops against 
the dark green bokeh pine trees to help the 
individual drops stand out. 

BELOW: Get low! Kneel down and risk getting 
muddy knees for your shot. By placing my 
iPhone lens lowest to the ground, I’m able to 
focus on details of the grass and mushroom 
from an ant’s perspective. 

BELOW, RIGHT: Look up! Use a clear sky to 
clean up your composition with space and light. 
For this shot, I got low and then angled my 
camera up the flower stem to position the sun 
behind the petals. 
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Get low. And then get lower. Placing 
your iPhone (with the camera lens side) 
to the ground will include more details 
in the frame of your image. Blades of 
grass stand front and center, and fungi 
grow to gigantic proportions with this 
ant's-eye view that humans normally 
don't see. 

WEATHER 

Seek out variations in weather. Fog 
is your friend! Use this opportunity to 
shoot a full landscape to capture the 
white space of fog. The details of this 
scene become the color of the tree, the 
power lines at the edge of the frame 
and the frost heaves in the cracked 
road. Don't run from rain! Grab an 
umbrella and head out to find rain- 
drops and puddles. 

When I first began shooting 
with my smartphone, it left 
me inspired with creativity. 

FOCUS 

I gain more control over my focal 
point by using the Camera+ app. A shal- 
low depth of field will change any snap- 
shot into a more visually pleasing image. 
Try Camera+ or look for a photography 
app that allows you to retain full reso- 
lution of your files. There are many to 
choose from, and you're guaranteed to 
find a favorite just as I did. Each of these 
images was shot in Camera+ specifically 
for its manual-control feature. Camera+ 
allows me to create a crisp focal point on 
raindrops while simultaneously creating 
a bokeh background of forest. 

COMPOSITION 

Tricking the eye to find details hid- 
ing in something ordinary is another fun 
way to shoot landscapes or nature scenes. 
I gravitate toward reflections for this sort 
of optical illusion. Shooting reflections 
in puddles or still ponds can create an 
image that feels otherworldly. The detail 
becomes not just yet another image of fall 
foliage, but a ripple in still water or the 
shape and texture of a puddle on concrete 
with a dream of autumn hidden inside. 


BACKLIGHTING 

Being able to control exposure defi- 
nitely adds to the mood and overall 
feel of your image. Camera+ allows 
for this type of manual control. Back- 
lighting flowers, leaves and petals can 
reveal an extra-fine sharpness to your 
iPhone image, as well as provide strong 
emotion. This is different than creating 
sun flare (which is also fun); backlight 
creates a glowing halo effect that feels 
heavenly on the eyes. 

CREATE A NATURAL 
LIGHT STUDIO 

When my son was little, we called it 
"treasure hunting," a nature walk that 
resulted in handfuls of acorns, interest- 
ing leaves, shiny rocks and other goodies 
found outside. Shooting the details of 
leaf veins or a well-placed heart-shaped 
hole is a welcome practice in composi- 
tion, but also a good study in natural 
light. By placing your "treasures" on 
a black backdrop near a window, the 
natural light will aid in showcasing 
the beauty of the found object. The 
natural light of a window is best known 
for portraits, but works beautifully for 
still-life photography, as well. My win- 
dowsills are commonly used as tiny 
natural light studios for treasures found 
in nature. 

WHO KNEW MOBILE 
PHOTOGRAPHY COULD 
BE SO FUN? 

When I first began shooting with my 
smartphone, it left me inspired with 
creativity. My innate desire to make 
something beautiful met new param- 
eters with which to create. This was ex- 
actly the challenge I needed, and I still 
find it fun (and instantly satisfying)! 
Some days, I shoot exclusively with my 
smartphone, and quite honestly, it's a 
freeing experience. Gain creative con- 
trol over your mobile images, and have 
more success and fun with your phone 
the next time you get out in nature, dp 


Meredith Winn is a writer, a photographer and 
Associate Editor of Taproot Magazine. She’s a 
contributor to Shutter Sisters, featured in our 
Point of Focus column. You can see more of her 
photography at meredithwinn.com. 
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TO UPGRADE YOUR PHOTOGRAPHY 


^fS* 


START BY UPGRADING YOUR EQUIPMENT I BY ELLIS VENER 


While it’s true that most people turn to 
their phones and mobile devices for their daily 
snapshots, the popularity of camera phones has 
sparked a vigorous nonstop evolution and pro- 
liferation of advanced amateur and professional 
gear. As masses of people embrace photography 



as part of their daily lives, it seems to be moti- 
vating large numbers to pursue photography as 
a hobby and an art. 

Photography is a “gear” art form -it takes 
more money to get seriously into photography 
than to, say, get seriously into watercolor paint- 
ing. First, you dip your toes in the water with a 
new camera and a new lens, and then suddenly 
there’s the constant desire to upgrade. Will a 
new camera, a new lens, a new tripod help you 
take better images? There are few photogra- 
phers I know who don’t wonder what it would 
be like to shoot with the latest, fanciest, most 
expensive gear. 

It’s not the gear that makes the photogra- 
pher, however. No gadget or gizmo is going to 
improve someone’s vision or compositional 
skills. But a better lens might allow a pho- 
tographer to capture an image in lower 
light or with a less distracted background. 

Here’s a guide to some areas in which 
a bit of gear upgrading goes a long way. 





CAMERAS 

Ever since digital cameras first be- 
came commercially available, there has 
been a continued increase in their capa- 
bilities combined with a decrease in 
the price you pay for those capa- 
bilities. There have been 
increases not only in 
resolution, but also 
in dynamic range, 
internal proces- 
sor capabilities, 
high ISO perfor- 
mance, autofocus- 
ing and more. That 
means if you're 
shooting with a 
camera that's five 
or more years old, 
you can see tre- 
mendous benefits 
with an upgrade. 
Consider the fol- 
lowing when deciding if 
it's time to upgrade your cameras. 

RESOLUTION. For most photographers, 
it's foolish to think about getting a cam- 
era with less than around 24 megapix- 
els, maybe even 30 megapixels. That's 
because it's not just about how large you 
can possibly print, but also about cap- 
turing finer detail and about being able 
to crop and still have a decent size file 
when you go to print. 

DYNAMIC RANGE AND HIGH ISO. The 
range of f -stops between the lightest and 


the darkest a camera can capture 
is called dynamic range. High- 
end cameras can capture 
around 12 stops of dynamic 
range. The more pixels on 
the sensor, usually the low- 
er the dynamic range, espe- 
cially as ISO increases. This 
is an area where there has 
been dramatic improve- 
ment in recent years, and 
it's one of the main rea- 
sons to upgrade cam- 
era gear. If your cam- 
era produces grainy 
low-quality images 
at ISOs above 1600, 
a newer camera could 
be your ticket to better 
low-light image quality. 

AUTOFOCUS. Although 
some aspects of autofo- 
cus design have been pushed 
to the limits in modern camera 
and lens design, we've seen a marked 
improvement in autofocus in the last 
few years, especially in low light. Some 
mirrorless cameras even have given us 
the ability to perform eye-detection 
focus in continual focus, at all times. 
Face-detection systems are going to get 
smarter and more accurate, but if your 
camera has trouble telling a face from a 
flower, it's time to look at a camera with 
better autofocus. 


▲ SONY a7R II 


LENSES 

Lenses are steadily getting better, too. 
It used to be that the lenses made by 
the camera manufacturers themselves 
provided the necessary optical quality, 
mechanical performance and reliability 
over time that photographers crave. In 
2016, that's no longer true. Sigma and 
Tamron — the biggest third-party lens 
makers — are making superlative lenses 
for most DSLR and mirrorless cameras, 
and in some cases, at better price points 
than the camera makers do. Even rising 
companies like Rokinon are producing 
some top-end lenses. 

The best lens isn't always the one with 
the largest aperture or highest price tag, 
but those are generally good barometers. 
A very important consideration is the 
amount of geometric distortion in the 
lens, in other words, how much the lens 
incorrectly bends incoming light. Lens 
reviews, and notably the independent 
review site DxOMark.com, will list the 
characteristics of a lens. Because a lens 
creates distortion doesn't mean it's not 
worth purchasing; there's always a trade- 
off between optical quality and cost. 

Moderate edge distortion in an af- 
fordable lens might be a better value 
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than slight distortion in an extremely 
expensive lens, if you know how to com- 
pose your images accordingly (and if 
you can't afford the expensive lens). 

CAMERA SUPPORT 

If you're a landscape or a working 
photographer, a tripod is a necessity, but 
a flimsily made tripod is worse than not 
having one at all, because it will always 
let you down. A good-quality tripod and 
head combination does one thing, and it 
does it very well: It supports your camera 
and keeps it pointing where you point it. 

Consider the following factors: 

BUILD QUALITY. Tripods aren't some- 
thing you want to have to replace every 
few years, so it's worth investing in a 
high-quality tripod. 

HEIGHT. Have someone measure your 
standing height up to your eye level and 
then add the height of the tripod with 
the legs fully extended (but not the cen- 
ter column), plus the head (more about 
that in a minute), plus your current cam- 
era. This combination should, at mini- 
mum, bring your camera's viewfinder up 
to your eye level without your needing 
to stoop. 

THE ABILITY TO SPREAD THE LEGS LOW 
TO THE GROUND, OR IDEALLY, FLAT. This is 
useful for working with and around ob- 
stacles like boulders and railings. 

NUMBER OF LEG SECTIONS. With the 
exception of very tall tripods with large- 
diameter legs, limit this to a total of three. 
By the time you extend a fourth section, 
the entire setup is more prone to flexing. 
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IMPROVE THE OUT-OF-THE-BOX 
RESULT FOR ANY LENS 


Because both cameras and lenses are complex independent machines, they’re 
manufactured within a range of tolerances. Combining any lens with any body means, odds 
are, no two will focus together perfectly straight out of the box, no matter how good the 
autofocus system is. This means, if you care about image quality, it’s worth every second to 
use your camera’s autofocus micro-adjustment controls to tune individual camera bodies 
to individual lenses. Contrast-based focusing as used in Live View and 
EVF cameras is still better than the phase-based 
autofocusing needed for DSLR shooting, but 
even Sony a7 cameras have autofocus 
micro-adjustment controls, and tuning your 
camera’s AF systems to your lenses is well 
worth the time and tedium required. While 
there are several off-the-shelf systems, and 
you even can rig up a DIY target, over the years, 

I’ve found that the Michael Tapes Design 
LensAlign target used with FocusTune 
analysis software yields the most reliable and 
consistent results. 



ALUMINUM, CARBON-FIBER OR WOOD? 

If youTl be hiking a lot or doing a lot 
of air travel, the extra expense of a high- 
quality carbon-fiber tripod is definitely 
worth it. 

CENTER COLUMN OR NO CENTER COLUMN? 

Purists will argue that tripods with center 
columns are less stable than those with- 
out. I've tried it both ways, and with tri- 
pods that allow me to interchange the 
center section of the crown, I've conclud- 
ed that if the tripod itself is stable, the ver- 
satility of having a center column to use 
when you absolutely need it outweighs 
the possible downside. 

SUPPORTED WEIGHT. To be on the safe 
side when looking at a tripod manufac- 
turer's specs, take the combined weight 
of the largest camera and lens combina- 
tion you're likely to use and multiply it 
by a factor of 1.5X. There's little sense in 
paying for and lugging around a tripod 
and head designed to support a Canon 
EOS-1D X and an EF 800mm f/5.6 L lens 
if you're never going to use that heavy 
a combination. 

TRIPOD HEADS 

There are two basic types of tripod 
heads most people will consider, ball and 
double-tilt designs. Almost all have a pan- 
ning movement at their base, but there's 
a growing trend, driven by the practice 
of shooting overlapping frames to create 
very high-resolution stitched panoramas, 
for heads to have either a single panning 
movement at the camera platform or pan- 
ning movements at the base and camera 
platform levels. I prefer having panning at 
both the base and the camera platform, 
and if that isn't an option with the head 
as it comes from the dealer, I add one. 

Whichever head style you think 
works best for you, the one criterion 
that's absolute is that as you lock the 
head down, the lens remains pointing 
where you pointed it. 

Other specialty tripod head types 
include video heads and gimbal heads. 
When shopping for a video head, look 
for one with fluid-damped tilt and 
panning movements. You also want 
a head that starts and stops smoothly. 
Beyond shooting video, high-quality, 
high-load video heads do a superb 
job of supporting long, front-heavy, 


fast-aperture supertelephoto lenses. 

As for quick-release, it has taken 
about 30 years, but the QR plate and 
clamp design pioneered by Arca-Swiss 
has become pretty much the de facto 
standard in quick-release technology. 

LIGHTING 

I'm a big believer in available light 
photography That's to say, I'm happy to 
use any light I have available to use. 

In the category of TTL (aka "smart 
flash") -controlled, hot-shoe-mount flash, 
there are a number of new brands offer- 
ing Canon-, Nikon- and in some cases 


Sony-compatible models. The cost dif- 
ference between a new camera maker's 
smart flash and a non-camera-brand 
version can be substantial. The Phottix 
Mitros, Yongnuo YN and Godox are good 
alternatives to add to your tool pool. 

2016 is already shaping up as the 
year that TTL-controlled monolights 
went mainstream. Along with TTL con- 
trol, these flashes add high shutter speed 
syncing as an option, as well. dp 


Ellis Vener is an Atlanta-based commercial 
photographer. You can visit his website 
at ellisvener.com. 
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Let Outdoor Photographer Magazine give you the 
tools, techniques and inspiration to capture your 
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FROM TRAVEL PORTRAITS TO LOW-LIGHT STREET PHOTOGRAPHY, 
THIS FULL-FRAME, 42+-MEGAPIXEL CAMERA DELIVERS 
EXCELLENT IMAGE QUALITY IN A COMPACT PACKAGE 


TEXT & PHOTOGRAPHY BY DAVID SCHLOSS 


The high-end compact digital 
camera has always lived an uneasy 
existence. Nestled awkwardly be- 
tween affordable, entry-level point- 
and-shoots and expensive "pro" 
cameras, the high-end compact 
camera has tried to be a little bit 
of both — light enough to go any- 
where, good enough image quality 
not to regret leaving the SLR gear 
at home. 

In the triad of attributes for the 
high-end digital compact — small 
size, high quality, low price — it's 
possible to pick only two. Differ- 
ent companies have tried different 
mixes with different variations, 
but in the end, high-end compact 
cameras are generally pricey, with 
professional-esque features, and 
slightly bulky. 

This whole market was upend- 
ed by the mirrorless revolution. 
Most compact digital cameras are 
based around a teeny 1-inch sen- 
sor while the pioneering mirrorless 
system, Micro Four Thirds, uses a 
sensor that's a good deal larger. 
Olympus and Panasonic managed 
to make bodies with interchange- 
able lenses that weren't much big- 
ger than the largest compact digital 
cameras and which offered better 
image quality. 

Still, the compact camera has 


its allure, and every company has 
their version of them. Sony has a 
few compact cameras, the vener- 
able and well-regarded RX100 line 
(based around a 1-inch sensor) and 
the RX1R camera line, which uses a 
full-frame (aka 35mm) sensor. 

Photographically speaking, that 
is a pretty big deal, as a full-frame 
sensor provides image quality on 
par with professional imaging gear, 
because it's the same thing found 
in professional imaging gear. 

Sony's new Cyber-shot DSC- 
RX1R II, in fact, uses the same 
42.4-megapixel sensor and BIONZ 
X processor as their new flagship 
a7R II, an amazing feat considering 
the body is considerably smaller 
than the a7R II (and even smaller 
than the original a7R). It doesn't 
have the five-axis image stabiliza- 
tion of the a7R II, however, and 
there's no 4K video recording. 

Ordinarily, I wouldn't review 
a $3, 000-plus compact camera 
in Digital Photo , as the price puts 
it out of the range of the average 
user, even in a way that the same 
price on the top-end interchange- 
able-lens system does not. Since 
the announcement of the RX1R 
II, I've received a stream of emails 
from people asking me if this is 
"the camera . " Enthusiasts and pros 
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are always looking for the one 
camera to satisfy all needs — light 
enough to go anywhere, powerful 
enough to take any photo. Could 
the RX1R II rule them all? 

As with all professional-focused 
compact digital cameras, I'm both 
smitten and frustrated with the 
Sony RX1R II. I love this camera 
and I hate it at the same time. 
When I take a portrait that's but- 
tery smooth and sharp at the same 
time, I love it. When the autofocus 






The photos in this review showcase the incredible low-light performance of the Sony RXIR 
II thanks to the same Sony sensor found in the new flagship a7R II and a fast Zeiss lens. 


fails to track a moving subject with the 
same level of skill as the Sony a7R II I've 
come to know and love, I'm angered. 

Make no mistake about it, though, 
the Sony RXIR II is capable of taking 
pictures with the same incredible qual- 
ity as the Sony a7R II, albeit without the 
flexibility the interchangeable lenses 
provide to users of the a7R II. 

In fact, there are some ways that the 
RXIR II takes better pictures than the 
a7R II, though it will take some prac- 
tice to get right. This camera features a 
variable low-pass filter — an optical filter 
designed to reduce the chance of moire 
in high-resolution sensors, but which 
does so at the cost of re- 
duced sharpness. 

Without getting 
too deep into the 
details, moire is a 
pattern of band- 
ing that happens 
in digital imaging 
when repeating lines 
run together in things 
like fabrics or build- 
ings where the lines seem to 
converge. Low-pass filters remove this, 
but blur everything in the process. The 
RXIR II has a variable filter for moire 


control, so if you're shooting 
something that has no risk 
of moire and could use more 
sharpness (landscapes or head- 
shots, for instance), just turn it off. 
In order to get the processor and 
imaging sensor of the bigger, wider and 
heavier a7R II into the smaller, lighter 
and thinner RXIR body, Sony had to 
make some compromises. In fact, Sony 
had to make a lot of them. What they 
didn't compromise on is the 
price. As of press time, the 
RXIR II carries a price tag of 
about $3,300. 

That's understandable — 

there is a lot of technol- 
ogy here in a very small 
package. The question 
isn't whether the RXIR II is 
worth the price. Simply from 
an engineering standpoint, 
it clearly is, in the same way 
that Apple's price for laptops 
and tablets is justified by the 
magic they perform in order 
to squeeze so much into such 
a small package. 

The question is, do the 
compromises in the Sony 
RXIR II make sense for the 
travel and/or daily go-any- 
where photographer, or do 
other choices make more sense? 


FORM-FITTING 

For the record, I'm incredibly im- 
pressed that Sony managed to put the 
processor and sensor from the a7R II in 
this camera and not end up with an over- 
heating, sluggish beast. I have tremen- 
dous admiration for Sony's engineers, 
and I appreciate that this camera is, if 
nothing else, Sony's statement that they 
can pull off something so impressive. 

To put this into context, Canon's 
PowerShot G5 X, which is their top-end 
compact digital, has a 1-inch sensor — a 
sensor that's a fraction of the size of a full- 
frame sensor — in a body that weighs only 
154 grams less and is about an inch and a 
half smaller in height and width. 

If you think of a camera's sensor and 
processor being like a car's engine and 
drivetrain (and please don't, this is just to 
make a point), it's like BMW putting the 
innards from their top-end M5 into the 
body of the MINI Cooper, while everyone 
else is driving a Ford Fiesta. 

The larger point, though, is that put- 
ting such a large "engine" into such a 
small "chassis" means that something, or 
some things, has to give. In the Canon G5 
X, for instance, there's a 24- 100mm lens 
with an aperture of f/ 1.8-2. 8, a built-in 
flash, a fully articulated LCD screen and 
an always-available electronic viewfinder. 

The Sony has a fixed 35 mm lens at 
fj 2.0, no flash, an on-lens aperture dial 
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The small size of the RXIR II allows it to go 
anywhere, so it was on hand to capture the 
moment when coffee shop regular Vinnie 
showed off his new holiday sweater. 


and a pop-up viewfinder. That means that 
the Sony, compared solely to this Canon 
competitor, has a much more limited set 
of features. There's no zoom, there's no 
way to light a scene without a hot-shoe 
strobe, and the viewfinder isn't always 
available unless you leave it popped 
up — thereby extending the overall size of 
the unit. 

Instead of veering into a Sony RXIR 
II versus Canon G5 X comparison, let 
me state that I think a direct comparison 
would be unfair to both systems. While 
both are compact digital cameras, and 
both are aimed at a photographer who's 
looking for portability over flexibility, 
that's where the similarities end. Canon 
is targeting the advanced amateur who 
wants to take a functional camera with 
them, but can sacrifice some image qual- 
ity for the ultimate in portability. Sony 
is targeting the photographer for whom 
the ultimate image quality is paramount 
and who's willing to shed features to get 
that image. 

What I want to point out is that 
Sony has done what Sony has always 


done — figured out how to take some 
large technology and put it into an un- 
imaginably small package. 

A BIRD IN THE HAND 

There are few portable cameras that 
feel as good as the RXIR II does in the 
hand. Aside from my wish for a slightly 
larger grip on the right edge (which I'm 
certain will be fulfilled with aftermarket 
accessories), the RXIR II is one of the 
most svelte, comfortable, portable camer- 
as I've ever used. If you've used any Sony 
camera for the last few years, especially 
the a 7 series, you're already familiar with 
the layout. 

The camera inherits the same control 
layout and menu system of the a 7 camer- 
as, for better and for worse. Many people 
deride Sony for their menu layout. I agree 
it could be better, but it could be a lot 
worse, as well. 

There are two unique features to the 
RXIR II relative to the a7 series camer- 
as — three, if you count the fact that the 
lens is fixed. First is the glaring absence 
of a full-time viewfinder. The RXIR II 


viewfinder is housed inside the camera in 
the same way that most systems (includ- 
ing the RXIR) house a pop-up flash, and 
it's released and activated by depressing a 
"Finder" button on the side of the cam- 
era. There's an attachment eyecup for the 
pop-up viewfinder, which is nice, but I'll 
certainly lose it in my camera bag in a day 
or two. 

If I had any advice for product manag- 
ers of this camera, it would be to make 
the camera a bit taller with a full-time 
viewfinder and give the RX line a pop-up 
flash. But, of course, the goal of the RX 
series is to make a very, very small camera 
for a customer who wants a petite power- 
house, so, again, there are compromises. 

The other oft-derided feature on the 
RXIR camera has carried over to the 
RXIR II, and that's the on-lens aperture 
control dial. Like in the days of manual 
lenses, the aperture for the RXIR II (when 
shooting in A or M mode) is adjusted via 
a ring on the lens with f-stop numbers 
printed on the collar. That's a great fea- 
ture in two-handed shooting situations, 
but there's no option to allow the rear 
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The bottles on page 59 and these taps were photographed by the dim light of a bar's window in the 
early morning before opening. The BSI sensor in the RXIR II performs especially well in low light. 


control dial to control aperture settings, 
which means that the camera can't be 
used in one-handed shooting and still 
change the aperture. 

Aside from those issues, the RXIR II is 
so small and light that it's easy to forget 
there's a top-end 42-megapixel BSI sensor 
in there. And that's the point. The small 
size and unassuming nature of the cam- 
era makes it theoretically one of the best 
street cameras ever made. There's nothing 
about this camera that looks like it can 
take an image that's capable of mnning 
on a billboard, and someone wielding it 
on the streets of Times Square looks for 
all the world like a tourist. 

I know photographers who have been 
kicked out of stadiums and national 
parks for shooting with cameras that have 
much smaller sensors and lower resolv- 
ing power than this, because they seemed 
to be "commercial" photographers. 

CHOICE LENS 

The Sony RXIR II lens is the exact 
same model as found on the RXIR; Sony 
states that absolutely no changes have 
been made. That's mostly good, as the 
Carl Zeiss 35mm f/2 is a good lens. It's 
better than just about anything else on 
the market on a fixed-lens system. It's not 
a perfect lens — we found some barrel dis- 
tortion at the edges that's rather notice- 
able, but is correctable in software. 

Personally, I wish it had a bit softer 
of a background "bokeh" smoothness 
and was a bit wider. When doing street 
photography, I like to get more of a scene 
in the background for context, and when 
doing portraits, I don't mind getting clos- 
er to my subjects. 

I also personally wish the lens was a 
bit wider — 28mm is my go-to lens for 
travel and street photography, as it's wide 
enough for landscapes, but still close 
enough for a good portrait without too 
much distortion. Still, that's a person- 
al choice. 

OPTICAL QUALITY 

Aside from the issues introduced by 
the lens (slight barrel distortion and fo- 
cus blur that's not as dreamy as a bigger, 
more complex lens), the optical quality 
on the RXIR II is excellent, and I'd go so 
far as to say it's incredible. It's on par with 


that from the a7R II in all regards, which 
isn't surprising, with the same sensor 
and processor. 

That means this camera is the go-to 
travel camera for portraits and the best 
camera on the market right now for low- 
light photography. It's possible to hand- 
hold landscape or night city shots at ISO 
6400 or 12800 with levels of noise sev- 
eral stops lower. Couple the RXIR II with 
a tripod, and the results are breathtaking 
at night. 

And that makes the camera very versa- 
tile in a number of situations where other 
travel cameras typically fall flat. 

THE CHOSEN 

Is the Sony RXIR II the one perfect 
camera? The answer is probably not, 
but it depends. It certainly produces the 
best-looking images in a body this small, 


especially in low light, and it's the best 
choice in a full-frame camera that's in- 
nocuous enough to get past the scrutiny 
of a local concert security guard or an in- 
ternational pickpocket. 

There are absolutely better values for 
the money, but that's not the point. Sony 
has created a technological marvel that's 
a proof-of-concept come to life. It's a dis- 
play of the company's industrial design 
prowess that also happens to be available 
to the general public. 

If you're taking a once-in-a-lifetime 
trip to a foreign land and you want the 
best possible image quality and want to 
sacrifice lens selection for compact dis- 
cretion, this is the perfect camera. dp 


You can follow David Schloss on Twitter and 
Instagram @davidjschloss. 
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IN AN ERA OF AUTOMATED HOMES 
AND SMARTPHONES, WHY ARE 
OUR CAMERAS SO DUMB? 

BY DAVID SCHLOSS 



When my iPhone wakes me with a gentle alarm in 
the morning, it also sends a signal to my thermostat to 
turn up the temperature downstairs and instructs my cof- 
fee pot to start brewing some hot, black coffee. The LED 
light bulbs in the room slowly brighten and change hue 
as I adjust to the morning. 

When I leave for work, my iPhone, sensing me leaving 
the driveway, tells my house to lock my doors, drop the 
temperature, turn off the lights and close my blinds. My 
house checks the weather forecast on the Internet, and 
since it's going to be a hot, sunny day, my lawn sprin- 
klers are activated in order to water my lawn before the 
sun heats things too much. My washing machine checks 
the energy rates and starts a wash cycle while electricity 
prices are low. 

Arriving at my desk, I want 
to take some of the photos on 
my camera and send them to 
friends. Surely, in an era where 
my phone, house and even my 
appliances are constantly con- 
nected to each other, it should 
be easy to get pictures off the 
camera, but instead, it's a physi- 
cal process that involves plugging 

in the camera or putting a card in a reader, copying files 
to the computer and then using some other software to 
get them to a myriad of different services. 

Working in the field is even worse. Trying to con- 
nect strobes requires a bag full of cables and transmit- 
ters, none of which talk to each other. Want to trigger a 
PocketWizard-compatible Dynalite with nothing but an 
Elinchrom Skyport controller? You're out of luck. 

The "Internet of Things" is coming, a term that refers 
to the addition of wireless communications to everyday 
objects, allowing them to talk to each other and improve 
our lives by sharing data. Appliance manufacturers are 
working hard to make our toasters and our cars and our 
air conditioners work with each other, so why are our 
cameras — which essentially are portable computers — so 
far behind our major appliances? What would camera 
companies — and the computer and accessory companies 
they work with — need to do to usher in a new era of the 
connected camera ? 

Luckily, I've been fuming over the gaps in cam- 
era technology in photography for decades, so I have 
some suggestions. 
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STANDARD BEARERS 

First, let's look at the various standards that may 
or may not be found in a camera you buy today 

There are several primary connectivity standards 
in use today — some wired and some wireless — and 
they're familiar to anyone with a mobile phone 
or computer. 

On the wireless front, there are WiFi and 
Bluetooth, both with various different flavors of 
each, mostly that determine data transfer speeds. 
Typical wired connections include USB, Ethernet, 
HDMI and Thunderbolt. Again, each has different 
versions of the standard, often with different types 
of connectors. 

USB is most often found in the older, slower USB 
2.0 standard. Only higher-end cameras have USB 
3.0, and then there are several different connectors 
one might encounter. Ethernet is found on some 
pro cameras; Thunderbolt has yet to arrive on pro 
cameras and is only on one video camera. 

WiFi comes in different speed standards from the 
original consumer 802.11b (up to 11 Mb/sec.) to the 
current 802.11ac (up to 780 Mb/sec.). Bluetooth is 
up to Version 4.0 — much faster than previous ver- 
sions. There's also a low-energy version of Bluetooth 
used by things like the Apple Watch (part of the 
Bluetooth 4.0 standard), which allows devices to 
communicate while using very little battery power. 

Then we have a technology called NFC, short for 
near field communication, which allows for easy 
setup of data transfer between devices that are close 
to each other. This is what allows people to buy a 
Coke at a vending machine simply by tapping their 
cell phones to it. Several cameras have NFC, but its 
use isn't widespread in cameras or in computing. 

Bluetooth, which is in everything from headsets 
to phones to watches, is conspicuously absent from 
cameras. While Bluetooth is slow at data transfer — 
it tops out at about half the speed of USB 2.0 — it's 
still ubiquitous and would be handy in a world of 
standards, which I'll talk about below. 

And, for geo-location, there's GPS, of course, 
which is found on every phone on the market, as well 
as some laptops, but is missing from most cameras. 

Look at the camera market and you'll find a 
strange implementation of these protocols. Many 
consumer cameras have GPS, and sometimes have 
WiFi, and they usually have USB 2.0 connectivity. 
Professional cameras rarely have WiFi or GPS, but 
usually have USB 3.0 connectivity, and sometimes 
Ethernet jacks and HDMI. 

Of those that do have WiFi, very few use it for 
direct transmission of images. Usually, the WiFi is 
constrained to transmission of images from camera 
to phone or from camera to computer. Capture a 
photo in the field, and even if you're surrounded by 
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from one camera system to another, 
what's to stop you? 

AN IDEAL 
CAMERA WORLD 

I've long imagined a camera world that 
was more along the lines of the world en- 
visioned by Apple's iOS 9 and OS X, or 
Microsoft's Windows 10, where mobile 
and desktop devices just work together. 
Here's what it would look like. 

All cameras would have a core level of 
functionality so that consumers, accesso- 
ry makers and developers of apps would 
know that any camera they pick up has 
a minimum level of interoperability with 
other devices. For example, the cheapest 
cameras could all have USB 2.0, WiFi, 
Bluetooth and GPS, plus conform to the 
various camera standards for image trans- 
fer, lighting and other devices, which I'll 
outline in a moment. 

Cameras would have a core operating 
system controlled by the manufacturer, 
but also a user interface that could be cus- 
tomized with themes and different lay- 
outs. If a photographer preferred tabbed 
layouts, it would be possible to put all the 
camera controls under tabs. If buttons 
were preferred, everything could be con- 
trolled with buttons and pop-out choices. 
Desktop or mobile apps could be used to 
select the theme and to drag around the 
order of the objects. 

It also would be helpful here if stan- 
dards for quick configuration of devices, 
such as NFC, were adopted more widely 
on phones and laptops. The iPhone 
has NFC, but only uses it for Apple Pay. 
Few laptops have NFC and virtually no 
desktops. It may not be a big deal to 
pull out a card and plug it into a reader 


a high-speed WiFi access point, you usu- 
ally still have to transfer images to your 
phone or laptop first. 

The HDMI ports are usually used for 
playback, though a few of the cameras 
that shoot 4K also use the HDMI for 
data recording. 

Then there's a range of other non- 
standard communication systems used 
in photography, as well. There are opti- 
cal strobe-triggering systems like Nikon's 
Speedlight system and radio strobe 
transmission systems like PocketWizard 
and the Elinchrom Skyport. 

Another constraining point is the 
"operating system" of a camera. You 
don't really think of it, but the menu 
system and the operation of a camera 
is a teeny little operating system like a 
miniature version of what your Mac or 
Windows machine runs. When you 
make a selection in the menus, the cam- 
era's central processor changes the way 
camera input and output are handled. 

Every camera manufacturer has their 
own operating system, and most have 
different systems in their top-end and 
their consumer cameras. Not only 
is there no consistency going from 
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camera model to camera model, but 
there's no consistency from brand to 
brand. Imagine switching from a Dell to 
a Compaq, and the volume on one was 
controlled from an icon on the top menu 
bar and on the other by a setting three 
levels deep in a folder on the desktop. 

Different standards don't just make 
for difficult learning curves; they make 
for impossible interoperability between 
devices. Strobes that work with Nikon's 
TTL system don't work with Canon's 
TTL system, for example. This 
is by design, unfortunately. 
These companies put a lot 
of work into their pro- 
prietary systems (that's a 
very good thing), so they 
don't want to see com- 
petitors being able to use 
their hardware. The 
unfortunate side ef- 
fect is that everyone 
has to buy brand- 
specific everything. 

This is what 
Olympus, Kodak and 
Panasonic were get- 
ting at with the de- 
velopment of their 
Four Thirds system, 
an "open" standard that 
companies could license 
and use, but for obvious 
reasons, the major camera 
manufacturers have a vested 
interest in not cooperating. 
If you can move seamlessly 
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(and it's often faster than WiFi), but in 
the wireless, connected world, it's all 
about workflow. 

Standards would be incredibly 
important, and they would lead to a 
new world of accessory sharing and 
development in the photographic 
space. Companies would be free to 
make features specific to their own sys- 
tems, but they also would have to work 
with the standards. For instance, Nikon's 
infrared-based wireless triggering could 
work with Nikon strobes, as long as it 
also could talk to an open standard of 
infrared strobes, as well as radio strobes. 

A key standard would be for image 
transfer and sharing, something that 
would allow for easy access to images on 
a camera. Several of the camera manufac- 
turers make apps that allow for wireless 
or wired transfer of images from the cam- 
era, but these are also proprietary, and 
let's face it, the camera manufacturers 
aren't particularly good app developers. 

If a protocol was established for shar- 
ing files, and for remotely controlling 
cameras, app developers could create a 
world of sophisticated programs for ma- 
nipulating images and controlling cam- 
eras, while the manufacturers would be 
free to develop better systems. 

A standard for flashes and strobes, 
be they controlled by direct connection, 
wirelessly by infrared or radio trans- 
mission, or any future triggering sys- 
tem, would allow devices from various 
manufacturers to work with each other. 
A PocketWizard could trigger an 
Elinchrom strobe, a Nikon body could 
work with a Canon flash, and so on. 

Another standard would allow devices 
with built-in WiFi to transmit files direct- 
ly to clients, effectively turning a camera 
into a portable hard drive, and allowing 
a device like a phone or laptop to be the 
wireless transmitter. You can do this with 
WiFi accessories on the professional cam- 
eras, but any of the devices with built-in 
WiFi (and they all should have built-in 
WiFi) should be able to send files to a cli- 
ent without a plug-in component or an 
on-camera app. 

A major advance would be an accesso- 
ry standard that manufacturers could use 
to enable high-end cameras to add fea- 
tures without needing to connect things 
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to the outside of a camera. It would be 
incredible to add radio strobe control by 
sliding a transmitter into the bottom of a 
Canon pro DSLR (the same way you can 
add the same functionality to a Sekonic 
flash meter) . 

With communication protocols be- 
tween devices, every accessory could 
talk to each other. A light me 
could send its data to a camera 
and could control the output of 
a strobe. A strobe could tell the 
light meter what its settings are 
without the strobe having to trig- 
ger for a measurement. LED light 
panels could communicate their 
white balance settings, and so on. 

Camera manufacturers aren't 
in a rush to integrate any coop- 
erative standards in their 
devices, unfortunately. 

That's largely because 
the modern cam- 
era was invented in 
an era where secrecy 
and proprietary infra- 
structure were seen as 
advantages — the intel- 
lectual property of a 
camera company was 
as important as the 
mirrors, motors and 
optics they designed. 

We live in a world of 
interoperability, driv- 
en by the application 
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ecosystem of the modern mobile phone 
and the drive to simplify everyday life 
through automation and communica- 
tion. If camera companies want to keep 
their products viable in an increasingly 
networked and cooperative world, 
they're going to need to see the abil- 
ity to collaborate with other tools as 
an advantage and design accordingly. 
Otherwise, consumers are increasingly 
going to opt for their phones over their 
cameras, simply because they're easier to 
use and easier to network with the devic- 
es around them, even if their cameras still 
take superior images. dp 


You can follow David Schloss on Twitter and 
Instagram @davidjschloss. 
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Up To 


IMPROVE BRIGHTNESS, CONTRAST AND COLOR WITH PHOTOSHOP’S 
SIMPLEST AND MOST POWERFUL NONDESTRUCTIVE EDITING TOOLS 



ne of the many things 
that makes Photoshop 
so powerful is its ability 
to facilitate nondestructive image 
editing. Traditionally, anytime a 
pixel is altered — even if it's just 
an adjustment to its luminance 
or color — image data has been 
modified in a way that can't be 
undone. Additional edits degrade 
data even more, and soon enough, 
the subtle detail, particularly in 
highlights and shadows, is lost. 

By comparison, nondestructive 
editing doesn't alter a file's 
original image-forming data. The 
pixels that make up an image 
are untouched, and every edit is 
made virtually. This provides for 
powerful processing that doesn't 
degrade image quality, as well as 
the unlimited capacity to refine 
and undo every edit down the 
line. (This is the idea behind the 
adjustments in photo-editing 
tools like Lightroom and Apple's 
former Aperture, as well.) 
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Photoshop's most powerful non- 
destructive editing tool may be the 
Adjustment Layer. These specialized lay- 
ers can alter color, contrast, brightness — 
practically any adjustment to a pixel 
you can imagine — without changing the 
original image's data. 

Adjustment layers include these 
specific controls: Brightness/Contrast, 

Levels, Curves, Exposure, Vibrance, Hue/ 
Saturation, Color Balance, Black & White, 
Photo Filter, Channel Mixer, Color 
Lookup, Invert, Posterize, Threshold, 
Selective Color and Gradient Map. If 
you're familiar with any of these ad- 
justments as found in the Image menu, 
you're familiar with how they will work 
as adjustment layers, too. 

To create an adjustment layer, you 
can use the Adjustment Layers palette 
for one-click access to the specific adjust- 
ment you'd like, or if you don't have the 
Adjustment Layers palette open on your 
screen, you can click the black/ white 
circle icon at the bottom of the Layers 
palette to open a drop-down menu list- 
ing all of the available adjustment layers. 
Choose your preferred option, name the 
layer, if you care to, and click OK. 

By default, adjustment layers apply 
to all of the layers below them. This is 
helpful because it can speed the editing 
workflow on a multilayered image. If you 
want to isolate an adjustment layer strict- 
ly to the layer immediately below, there's 
a method for that, too. 

Say, for instance, you have a subject 
isolated on its own layer and the back- 
ground on another layer. Simply click 
the "down arrow" icon at the bottom of 
the Adjustment Layers palette and the 
adjustment will be clipped to the layer 
immediately below, and it won't have 
any impact on any of the other layers. 

To apply an adjustment layer to mul- 
tiple layers, but not all layers, create a 
Group (Command+G or use the Create 
a New Group icon at the bottom of the 
Layers palette) and then clip the adjust- 
ment layer to only that group using the 
same "down arrow" icon. 

Another advantage provided by ad- 
justment layers is that the individual 



adjustments can be selectively applied 
with layer masks. By default, when an 
adjustment layer is created, it's accom- 
panied by an empty layer mask. Paint- 
ing on the mask refines the area where 
the layer's adjustment will be applied — 
whether that's the whole layer, none of 
the layer or any of the pixels in between. 

One particular way I like to use ad- 
justment layers is to fade them from one 
side of the scene to the other or from the 
bottom to the top. This can be very help- 
ful for, say, evening out background illu- 
mination or darkening the bottom half 
of the frame to draw the eye to the center 
of attention more directly with a Levels 
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or Curves adjustment layer. Either way 
I make this edit by using a gradient fill 
on the layer mask. 

Click on the Gradient tool (hid- 
den beneath the fill Paint Bucket tool 
on the Tool palette) and click on the 
adjustment layers layer mask icon 
in the Layers palette to activate the 
mask. This will default the foreground 
and background colors to black and 
white — which, when applied to the 
layer mask, will read as opacity or 
transparency. You then can click and 
drag the Gradient tool from top to 
bottom or side to side to establish a 
gradient from clear to opaque and 
apply the adjustment layer selectively 
to one portion of the scene. The lon- 
ger the click-and-drag of the Gradient 
tool, the softer and smoother the tran- 
sition from opaque to transparent. The 
shorter that click-and-drag, the harder 
and faster that transition. 

Adjustment layers can be modified, 
like any other layer, by adjusting the 
opacity and blending mode to alter the 
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impact. They also can be copied from one 
image and applied to another and another, 
making quick changes to a group of images 
quick and painless. 

Some of my personal favorite uses for 
adjustment layers include the following: 

• The Photo Filter, set to Warming Filter 
85 and an opacity of anywhere between 5% 
and 25%, is a great way to add a touch of 
warmth to a portrait — something 
that's often quite useful. 

• Levels and Curves are a won- 
derful way to make adjustments to 
contrast and brightness, as well as 
to isolate tonal values in shadows, 
midtones and highlights. 

• The Black & White adjust- 
ment layer is the way to convert 
a color image to black-and-white. 
After clicking on the Black & 
White icon, use the color sliders 
to adjust the brightness and in- 
fluence of each color in the black 
and white mix. Or, you can use 
the drop-down menu for a vari- 
ety of preselected black and white 
mixes. If one recipe works better 
on one part of the frame and an- 
other mix works better on a differ- 
ent area, a layer mask followed by 
a second adjustment layer with a 


different black and white mix is the per- 
fect way to get super-customized mono- 
chrome conversions. 

• The Color Lookup adjustment layer 
got its start in the video world, but these 
filters work great for making special ef- 
fects in still photographs, too. Technically 
speaking, color lookup tables map colors 
and tonal values to a new space, creating 
sometimes subtle effects and other times 
wild and wacky ones. 

• For selectively altering a specific color 

in an image — the red of a lipstick, for in- 
stance, or the green leaves in a landscape — 
the Hue/Saturation adjustment layer is 
my first stop. I first select the color I'd like 
to modify using the drop-down menu in 
the adjustment layer's pop-up palette, and 
then I adjust it brighter or darker, more sat- 
urated or less, to get exactly the appearance 
I'm after. If the effect needs to be isolated, 
painting on the layer mask works perfectly. 
And, best of all, it easily can be modified 
later, as needed. dp 


William Sawalich is a commercial photographer, 
an educator and a contributing editor for Digital 
Photo, Digital Photo Pro and Outdoor Photographer 
magazines. Since 1998, he has written hundreds of 
equipment reviews, how-to articles and profiles of 
world-class photographers. See more of his work on 
his website at sawalich.com. 
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ANTHONY BONAFEDE 


Winter’s Twilight Yosemite National Park, California 

Tm fortunate to live close to the park, and my son Vincent and I had planned to capture the Three Brothers in the 
evening light," notes photographer Anthony Bonafede. "Weve been to this location many times over the years, as it has 
one of the best views along the Merced River. Unfortunately, the sky wasn't cooperating, as the cloud cover to the east 
during sunset was too thick. Adapting to the current conditions, we decided to turn around to the wonderful view un- 
folding behind us. Photographing until it was almost dark, the last few frames had the benefit of twilight illuminating 
the sky. When the exposures were made, the ambient light was rather dim, and I felt a bracketed three-image exposure 
was needed to gain as much detail as possible of both the sky and the reflecting image of El Capitan in the icy Merced 
River." See more of Anthony Bonafede's work at AnthonyBonafede.com. 

Canon EOS 5D Mark III, Canon EF l6-35mm f/2.8L II USM, f/IO, median exposure of 15 sec., bracketed at 2 stops 
(6 images were used), ISO 800, Really Right Stuff TVC-33 tripod, BH-55 ballhead, pano rail and L-bracket, Phottix 
Aion wireless shutter release, processed in Nik HDR Efex Pro 2, Adobe Photoshop and Lightroom CC 2015 
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Available NOW Factory-Direct 


Paul C- Buff, Inc* // Nashville, TN 
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Our scftboxes and 
octa boxes provide a soft, 
diffused output that evenly 
covers your subject with a gorgeous 
wash of light. We offer rectangular 
softboxes* stripboxes, and octagonal 
scftboxes ("octaboxes") in various 
sizes, depending on your subject 
and coverage needs* 

The foldable design 
gives you the lighting 
effect that you love 
with quick and easy 

construction, nos 

PAULCBUFF.com 


FOBGO Octabox $199.95 
60” diameter foldable octabox 
with BUFF speedring; arrives 
with an optional internal diffusion 
panel for even softer results 

GOO FOBGO Grid $04.95 

optional velcro grid - tightens 
the beam spread to 40° 

SBA Mount $69,95 
Heavy-Duty Light 
Mount for 
Softboxes and 
Octaboxes 


1 - 800 - 443-5542 



Image shot with the Olympus OM-D E-MI and an M.Zuiko ED 8mm fl .8 Fisheye PRO Lens 
by Olympus Visionary John Sterling Ruth. 



MIRRORLESS TRUTH: With 20 choices, there’s 
an M.Zuiko lens for any shooting situation. 

Lenses are critical to any photographer’s creative arsenal. That’s why 
the Olympus OM-D system offers a versatile and ever-expanding 
selection of Zuiko lenses, including the highly acclaimed PRO Series. 
Every Zuiko lens is meticulously engineered— crafted from precision-cut 
glass and painstakingly made to deliver extraordinary resolving power. 
So get as creative as you want and take on any shooting situation. 

We have a lens that gets the job done. 

Get Power. Get Portable. Get Olympus. 
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